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NEW AUTOMOBILE DESIGNS 


BOLSTER SALES PROSPECTS 





by RAYMOND BRENNAN 


Notwithstanding the withering blight of the 
last two years, several aspects of encouragement to 
the motor industry are looming for 1933. -Manufac- 
turers have, with commendable courage, made lavish 
expenditures on engineering refinements and 
styling, while all but four automobiles are offered 
at the lowest prices ever listed. Baffling sales re- 
sistance, however, may continue until something 
near parity of prices with existing levels of pur- 
chasing power will have been attained. 

While the average price level of low-priced 
cars is 25 to 30 per cent below that of both 1929 and 
1930, purchasing power has declined by an even 
greater percentage during the last three unsettled 
years. It is not going to be an easy matter to recon- 
cile this discrepancy, as manufacturers already have 
cut the price to dealers to the point of threatening 
profit-margins, and the dealers have been having 
difficulty in making both ends meet, particularly 
during 1932, when sales volume was reduced so 
sharply. 

Enthusiastic preparations for a revival in the 
industry is disclosed by the annual motor shows. 
It is the general belief that a substantial latent de- 
mand is accumulating, and back of this widespread 
acceleration of the industry is the hope of execu- 
tives that the current year will show a marked up- 
turn in sales. Stress is laid upon the extraordinary 
comparative values now offered as a sales stimulant, 


as each dollar now spent will buy nearly three times 
as much as it did back in 1928, if all the improve- 
ments, refinements, and safety devices be taken into 
consideration. 

Despite the unsatisfactory operations and 
frequent deficits reported in 1932, and dividends 
paid in excess of earnings, the financial status of the 
industry is in a strong cash position, with inven- 
tories at low levels. The chief concern of the 
leaders of the industry this year is to retool and 
get into production as quickly as possible. Instead 
of the mass production of former years, manufac- 
turers now are trying to figure out just how few 
cars can be made at a profit on short notice. Of the 
three major producers, two got under way last 
month, while one appears to have experienced 
manufacturing delays, which hindered an official 
announcement of specifications and prices. Prog- 
ress toward moderate production now is in mute 
evidence. 

Last year, most of the new models were 
offered without much internal change. There was, 
however, some external dressing up, in the form of 
a few minor gadgets, but these were insufficient to 
stimulate sales, which dropped to the lowest total in 
more than a decade, despite the premiums offered 
in the way of price-cuts. This year, after giving 
the old cars a chance to become more antiquated, 
the industry, as of one accord, redesigned its 
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models, which emphasizes further the senility of 
the old ones. Common characteristics found in this 
year’s models are referred to as “snow plows,” 
“skirts,” and “beaver tails.” In general, the 1933 
automobiles are more powerful and roomier, at- 
tributed more to engineering improvements, rather 
than to any change in the number of cylinders or 
any enlargement of the wheelbase. 

In fact, the automobile this year has achieved 
the greatest triumph of its history in design. What 
a contrast between the early lumbering vehicles, 
which gave no indication of the power of their con- 


NEW MODELS SURPASS cealed engines, and 


FORMER ATTAINMENTS & the streamlined cars 
of today, lean as race 


horses, which proclaim their speed. The modern 
motor company has a department for art and color, 
a sort of supreme court which passes judgment on 
matters relating to line and decoration. Besides, 
there have been stupendous improvements in body 
building. One Detroit plant is offering 2,000 vari- 
eties of bodies, most of which are built to insure 
perfect ventilation. 

Sales of used automobiles, as a whole, con- 
tinue to decline steadily, but stocks are not mount- 
ing to any unusual degree. Manufacturers of parts 
report that releases are more frequent than last year 
at this time, but these are not of heavy volume. The 
majority of dealers classify the volume of reposses- 
sions as normal, 
which indicates 
some improvement 


in this department 
700 


PASSENGER CAR AND TRUCK PRODUCTION* 
(United States and Canada) 


that sales in the low-priced field will be maintained 
from the opening of the Spring season, and will 
exceed last year’s totals for the remainder of the 
year, even though the margin may be a rather 
narrow one. 

Manufacturers of automobiles at Syracuse re- 
port volume curtailed and inquiries light, particu- 
larly on higher-priced cars. The price tendency is 
toward reduction, with competition keenest for 
many years. Medium-priced cars are in the best 
demand. Collections with distributors only fair, 
and repossessions are slightly above the average of 
a normal year. 

The automobile business at Cleveland was 
stagnant all during 1932 until October, when manu- 
facturers commenced producing 1933 models. This 
district benefited substantially through orders 


SEASON LAUNCHED | placed for sheet steel and 


BY MOTOR SHOWS parts, along with other 
items of original equip- 


ment, including tires. The sale of motor cars and 
trucks in the wholesale division increased sharply 
in November and December, interest being centered 
chiefly in the new models retailing below $1,000. 
All during the year a good demand existed for re- 
placement parts for all types of automobiles, re- 
sulting, in many instances, in substantially increased 
volume in the business of parts manufacturers here. 
A concerted effort is evident on the part of auto- 
mobile manufac- 
turers and dealers 
in the Cincinnati 
area to place the in- 





of the industry. 
A review of 
the facts available 


dustry foremost 
among the major 
| lines, judging from 
the display of 1933 





does not encourage 600 
any strong hope for 
a marked revival in 
the demand for pas- 


models now ready 
for the market. Fol- 
lowing the annual 
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senger cars before 
Spring, or at least 
until the middle of 
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automobile show, the 
formal opening of 
the season will be 





March. Some in- 
crease will occur, as 
orders for 200,000 
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pared with 2,742,359 in 1931, and the record total of 5,621,715 in 1929. Current 
estimates place 1933 production between 1,700000 and 2,000,000 units. and 41,694 used cars. 
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This compares with registration of 15,560 new and 
61,514 used automobiles which changed ownership 
during the same period of 1931. The used-car mar- 
ket continues uncertain; units are accumulating, 
with sale prices hardly commensurate with trade- 
in values. 

The movement of parts and accessories dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1932 compare favorably with 
sales during the same period of 1931. Cold weather 
in recent months stimulated the sale of chains, 
heaters and anti-freeze products. Jobbers and re- 
tailers disposed of considerable carry-over merchan- 
dise of this character. 

Automobile production in Indianapolis con- 
tinues along on a limited basis, and the manufac- 
turing operations in 1932 were the lowest in the 
history of the industry in this city. In the State of 
Indiana, there was a decline of about 60 per cent 
in production during 1932, as compared with the 
1931 output. In most cases, this was the smallest 
number of cars produced since the war-time curtail- 
ment of 1918. Manufacturing stocks are low, and 
purchases are being made for current needs. Retail 
sales of new automobiles likewise totalled small in 
volume, and used-car sales also were affected ad- 
versely. Stocks of both new and used cars continue 
to diminish. While there is more or less optimism 
regarding the outlook for 1933, orders are lacking 
and the industry, as a whole, is marking time. 

In the Baltimore district, 1932 was not a satis- 
factory year for the automotive industry. It wit- 
nessed a decline in the sale of both passenger cars 
and motor trucks, the average recession from the 
1931 figures being fully 20 to 25 per cent. Normally, 
January is not a very active month and prospective 
buyers are said to be deferring their purchases until 
the advent of the local automobile show which opens 
on January 21, and extends to the 28th, inclusive. 

The industry now is formulating its 1933 
sales campaign; the center of attack will be in the 


LARGER PRODUCTION low-priced field, with 


manufacturers plan- 
sateen ning to offer fourteen 


different lines priced under $700 per unit. The in- 
dustry anticipates a pronounced trend to the lower- 
priced cars. Estimates of the 1933 production range 
from 1,700,000 to 2,000,000 units; 1932 production in 
the United States and Canada is estimated at 1,426,- 
734 cars and trucks, compared with 2,472,359 in 1931, 
and the record total of 5,621,715 in 1929. The prob- 
lem of profits in the low-priced lines will be largely 
a matter of volume. 

The industry has suffered almost as keenly, 
perhaps, as any other line of activity in consequence 
of general conditions. The decline in passenger car 
sales is reflected in the reports of finance companies 
which handle automobile paper. During the past 
year, local building operations shrank almost 50 per 
cent from the 1931 figures, and this fact curtailed 
markedly the demand for heavy trucks, the drop be- 
ing nearly 40 per cent. Light ton-trucks and com- 


mercial motor vehicles likewise suffered a substan- 
tial turnover contraction, but sales of motor busses 
and short-haul freight-carrying trucks held up bet- 
ter in 1932, while taxicab sales really expanded. Tire 
sales were off about 15 per cent, when compared with 
the 1931 figures; other accessories and parts also 
record a sales decline, while consumption of lubri- 
cating oils and gasoline was measurably less. 

The announced price cuts in cars range from 
$200 to $400 per unit. The cheapest car will sell for 
about $275, while the cost of the most expensive 
machine will be approximately $10,000; the high- 
priced cars are not very readily marketable under 
present economic conditions. Tire prices advanced 
about 15 per cent early the past Fall, but other ac- 
cessory prices dropped about 20 per cent in 1932. 
The retail gasoline price has just been cut lc. per 
gallon, and the straight fuel now sells locally for 
15c., which includes the 5c. Federal tax. Maryland’s 
gasoline tax dropped $83,000 during the last quarter 
of 1932, as a result of decreased consumption. The 
total motor vehicle registration in this State for 
1932 was 330,943, contrasted with 335,371 cars and 
present sales drive. 

New car and used-car inventories in local 
dealers’ hands now are at the lowest level in years. 
Recent sacrifice sales have been conducted to clear 


NEW AND USED-CAR their floors of used and 


reconditioned cars. 
INVENTORIES LOW Automobiles now can be 


purchased on easier terms than ever, because of keen 
competition, and while no marked upturn in sales 
is anticipated early in the year, the industry’s pros- 
pects will improve just as soon as there is a measur- 
able betterment in business generally. It is esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of all cars in use today are 
between three and ten years old so that the poten- 
tial market for new cars will be a stimulus in the 
present sales drive. 

Automobile registrations in the Norfolk sec- 
tion for 1932 were between 50 and 60 per cent of the 
1931 total. A material factor in this drop was the 
absence of the United States Atlantic fleet, which, 
for the past year, has been on the West Coast. 
Dealers are holding 150 or more orders from men 
of the fleet, and they expect to make delivery on at 
least 85 per cent of these with the return of the fleet 
in April. The best demand is in the low-price field, 
with a steady trend in that direction. Through a 
cautious sales policy both by dealers and by finance 
companies, repossessions and collections in 1932 
held to a level comparable with that in 1931. Asa 
whole, dealers are optimistic and believe that the 
automotive trade will be among the first to benefit 
from any upturn in general conditions. 

The unit output of the more popular and 
moderate-priced cars in the Atlanta market has 
shown an increase, as compared with the total for 
the same period one year ago. Some interest is 
being manifested in new models, but sales are slow 
in developing, and trading is close. Credits have 
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been somewhat restricted, and collections are fairly 
satisfactory. The used-car market is somewhat 
overstocked, but repossessions are not heavy. 

Although economic conditions show little or 
no improvement in the Memphis territory, a fairly 
cheerful feeling over prospects in the automobile 
and truck trade prevails. It is due largely to the 
fact that purchases have been so much restricted 
and replacements are becoming more necessary. As 
yet, however, actual improvement cannot be re- 
ported, since there is the usual inclination to await 
new models. Dealers’ stocks have been allowed to 
reach the vanishing point, and there naturally has 
been some accumulation of orders, with more ex- 
pected as the season opens. The fact that very few 
changes have taken place among dealers is cited as 
evidence of the deflation process having gone its 
limit. Buying continues chiefly in the lower-priced 
cars, but the fact that in the middle and high-price 
classes there have been price reductions, as well as 
inclusion of greater values, is expected to turn a 
little more interest to them. Thus far, sales propor- 
tions are about as they have been during the past 
year in the several price classes. 

Credit conditions show no appreciable change, 
but one encouraging feature is that it is felt that 
the worst of readjustment has been witnessed. If 
cotton should work higher by one or two cents a 
pound, it would be felt quickly in the demand 
for cars. 

Sales at wholesale of new cars in November, 
1932, were 6.8 per cent less in the Chicago district 
than they were in November, 1931, but 39.9 per cent 
greater, than in October, 1932. These figures are in 
numbers. In value the wholesale sales in October, 
1932, were some 2.5 per cent less than those in No- 
vember, 1932. The expansion in the number of units 
sold at wholesale over October, 1932, was caused by 
the seasonal distribution of certain new models to 
FAILURE RECORD dealers. As a result of this 
HIGHER IN 1932 distribution of new models, 

the total number of cars on 
hand in this district increased 10.6 per cent in num- 
ber and 10.3 per cent in value in November, 1932, 
over the total for October, 1932. On the other hand, 
there were 48.2 per cent fewer cars in dealers’ hands 
in November, 1932, than in November, 1931. 

Little improvement is expected in the auto- 
mobile trade at Twin Cities during the early months 
of the current year. While the release of new 
models now is stimulating interest, sales are dis- 
appointing and are running 25 per cent behind the 
volume of a year ago. Approximately 80 per cent 
of sales are in cars selling for $700 or less. Collec- 
tions are slow, and repossessions of cars have in- 
creased greatly. 

The production of automobiles at Denver 
during 1932 decreased 38 to 42 per cent in units, and 
10 to 14 per cent in value, as compared with the 
record for 1931. Most of the current sales are con- 
fined to small passenger cars and trucks, ranging in 
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price from $500 to $1,200. Although there have been 
occasional reductions, the general price level has 
remained fairly steady during the last six months. 
Wholesale collections during 1932 were 10 to 18 
per cent off from the 1931 showing, while retail pay- 
ments were slower by 15 to 25 per cent, and repos- 
sessions were more than double those of 1931. No 
improvement in demand is expected before the early 
Summer months. 

Insolvencies in the automobile industry in- 
creased steadily during 1932, the liabilities of the 
firms that failed during that year totalling $38,347,- 
401, which was more than double the $18,728,024 
which represented the defaulted indebtedness of the 
bankrupt companies in 1931. The number of fail- 
ures did not increase in the same ratio, the special 
compilation of insolvencies made by R. G. Dun & 
Co., which includes manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers of automobiles, automotive supplies, and 
accessories, showing 987 in 1932, as compared with 
a total of 938 in 1931. 

















Manufacturers 
Year Number Liabilities 
1930 196 $5,410,562 
1931 114 2,832,260 
1932* 115 10,905,517 
Wholesalers and Retailers 
Year Number Liabilities 
1930 1,155 $23,733,170 
1931 824 15,895,764 
1932* 872 27,441,884 








(*) January to December, inclusive. 





NOTICE 


Dun’s Review each week carries a current 
detailed survey of an important industry. A total 
of twenty-one different lines are reported in this 
way, each being covered at least twice in the course 
of the year. 

The next review of the Automobile Industry 
will be published in the June 17th issue of Dun’s 
Review. 

Next week—January 28th—the subject of the 
special survey will be Drugs and Pharmaceutical 
Supplies. 

‘ These industries will be surveyed in this 
sequence: 


Plumbing Supplies Electrical Supplies 


Shoes and Leather Groceries 

Building Iron and Steel 

Furs Radio 

Dairy Jewelry 

Furniture Sasdieese 

Rubber Goods f 

Paper Boxes Paint and Wallpaper 
Clothing Dry Goods 

Farm Equipment Paper 





Ba VEY OF INDUSTRY — 
FOURTH QUARTER 1932 


by QUINCY ADAMS 


Decisive downturn in commercial failures outstandingly favorable development of 
fourth quarter of 1932. Number of failures in the period 6.8 per cent under number in same 
period of 1931—the greatest quarterly decline in four years. Fourth quarter figures also in 
marked contrast to those of other quarters of this year, all of which showed substantial in- 
creases. Liabilities also lower for period, being 16.5 per cent under those of last year. 


Commodity prices show encouraging stability in final months of year. 


Bank clearings also make better comparative showing than in third quarter of year. 


Revival of industrial activity, begun in August lasts through October. Usual seasonal 
decline to year-end follows but does not erase all of earlier gains. 


The extension and consolidation of such gains as shown in these four primary factors 
throughout the first quarter of 1933 would provide convincing evidence of the beginning of 
business recovery and price stability. 


The most decisively favorable development 


and third quarters were 25.1 and 29.2 per cent 


in the fourth quarter of 1932 was the persistent higher, respectively, than those of the correspond- 


downward trend of commercial failures. 
During the first nine months of the year the 


failure total was 
consistently above 
the totals of any re- 
cent years. Early in 
September the mor- 
tality pace slackened 
suddenly and from 
then until the end of 
the year the weekly 
totals ina number of 
weeks were under 
those of the corre- 
sponding weeks of 
1931. 

The number 
of failures for the 
final quarter of 1932 
was 6.8 per cent un- 
der the total for the 
fourth quarter of the 
year before. 

This ratio is 
the greatest quarter- 
ly decline shown in 
these statistics in 
the last four years. 


ing period of 1931. 














EXPLANATION OF CHARTS 
CHART I. 


The averages of Industrial production, sales, inventories and salary 
and wage scales in this chart are constructed from the reports of 
a number of the principal organizations in each of the twenty-five 
industries which are shown separately in Chart II. This material is 
supplemented by statistics and estimates reported by trade associations, 
government publications, and all other logical sources of information. 

The other averages are also derived from primary sources. The 
average of commodity prices is based upon the current position 
of Dun’s Index Number of Commodity Prices. The commercial 
failure average and the bank clearings average are based upon R. G. 
Dun & Co. figures. 

Bureau of Labor and Federation of Labor employment figures, ques- 
tionnaire returns from industrial centers and estimates for the prin- 
cipal centers of population are combined in the average for employment. 


CHART Ii. 


In comparison of industrial sales the sales of the industries 
contributing to the sales index of Chart I are shown individually. 


CHART III. 


The fluctuations in Dun’s Index Number of Commodity Prices 
are shown since 1919. 


CHART IV. 


The constituents of The Index of Industrial Activity are bitumi- 
nous coal production, bank clearings outside New York City and 
pig iron production. It is not meant to serve as a barometer of 
all industrial activity as this is clearly too broad a function for 
any single index. e Index can be applied fically only after 
due allowance for all factors involved and its significance must be 
regarded as general. 
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The improvement in the number of commer- 


cial failures carried 
with it a decidedly 
better comparison, of 
the liabilities in- 
volved. 

In the first 
quarter of this year 
the liabilities of the 
commercial failures 
reported in the pe- 
riod were 28.4 above 
the liability total of 
the year before. The 
second quarter lia- 
bilities were nearly 
63 per cent higher 
than those of the 
second quarter of 
1931, while the third 
quarter liabilities 
were higher by near- 
ly 37 per cent than 
those of the same 
three-month period 
of the year before. 
In marked contrast 





It stands out in striking contrast to the ratios of the 
other quarters of 1932, all of which were substantial 
gains. In the first quarter of the year failures were 
nearly 8 per cent above the number of the same 
quarter of the year before. The totals in the second 


to these substantial gains was the showing in the 
fourth quarter of 1932 when liabilities were 16.5 per 
cent less than for the fourth quarter of 1931. 





In all past periods of business contraction 
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CHART I STATUS OF INDUSTRY 


FOURTHQUARTER 1932. 
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CHART. € OAAPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL SALES 


FOURTH QUARTER 1932 
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commercial mortality has increased in proportion to 
the severity of the deflation. But a time has come 
in each of these previous depression years when the 
pace of liquidation has slackened, deflation has be- 
come less severe and commercial failures have turned 
downward. 





In the long depression of the 1890’s deflation 
reached its utmost of intensity in 1896. By Jan- 
uary, 1897, the total had begun to drop and from then 
on for a number of months commercial failure totals 
were lower than those of the corresponding months 
of the year before. The trend was accompanied by 
a marked decrease of liquidation in other parts of 
the business structure and by a definite revival of 
business activity. 

The drastic deflation of 1907 induced a period 
of severe commercial mortality which culminated in 
1908 with the highest number of commercial failures 
reported up to that time. The downtrend began in 
the latter part of the year and from November, 1908, 
on through the next two years the monthly totals 
were steadily under those of the year before. At the 
same time, business enterprise was reviving and cor- 
porate earnings were on the mend. 

After gaining steadily throughout 1921 the 
commercial mortality figures reached their highest 
early in 1922. In the Spring they turned downward 
and from November on they were under the totals 
of the previous year. The trend continued for sev- 
eral years, or into the beginning of the great post- 
war prosperity period. 

Since a decisive improvement in the commer- 
cial failure record has so often indicated the high 
water mark of liquidation and the beginning of busi- 
ness revival the trend which has been in evidence in 
the fourth quarter of 1932 is regarded as one of the 
most favorable developments of the period and one 
which may reasonably be considered conservatively 
optimistic appraisal of the future. 


Price Level Shows Stability 


The trend of commodity prices during the 
fourth quarter was downward. The monthly de- 
clines were not great nor was the total decline for 
the period sufficient to wipe out the entire advance 
in the price level recorded from July to October. 

During 1930 and 1931 commodity prices moved 
downward steadily without any appreciable inter- 
ruption with the result that the business community 
was faced at practically ail times with the difficulty 
of operating under a continuously falling price level. 
The situation improved materially in 1932, because, 
although prices tended downward during the first 
six months of the year they rallied briskly in the 
third quarter. Although the downtrend was resumed 
toward the year end the previous gain was not en- 
tirely effaced. Nor, in fact, was the price drop of 
the final months of the year sufficient to bring prices 
greatly below those of the year before. The survey 


tabulation shows that wholesale prices for the fourth 
quarter of 1932 averaged only 5.4 per cent below 
those of the fourth quarter of 1931. 

In a number of the commodity groups which 
make up Dun’s Index Number a very marked degree 
of stability has been in evidence since Autumn. A 
stable price level is essential to the successful con- 
duct of the business enterprise. The fact that there 
has been this approach to stability after two years 
of continuous declines is one of the strongest con- 
tributary factors to the revival of industrial activity 
from August to October of 1932. 


Bank Clearings Compare Favorably 


Bank clearings were well maintained during 
the fourth quarter. The total for the 22 cities out- 
side of New York City, regularly reported by R. G. 
Dun & Co., was a little more than 31 per cent less 
than the total for the same period of 1931. This 
compares very favorably with the third quarter aver- 
age which showed that bank clearings in the third 
quarter were nearly 36 per cent under the total for 
the third quarter of last year. 


Essential Sales Best 


The averages shown in Chart I indicate that 
industrial production and sales, industrial inven- 
tories and employment were all approximately 25 
per cent lower in the fourth quarter of this year 
than in the fourth quarter of 1931. The averages for 
particular industries shown in Chart II, indicate that 
the sales of the essentials are still holding up well 
but that the sales of the heavier industries continue 
to lag perceptibly behind the general average. 


Autumn Improvement in Industrial Activity 


Chart IV shows the R. G. Dun Index of indus- 
trial Activity for a period of thirteen years. This 
period is used to encompass both the first and second 
post-war peaks of industrial activity and the first 
and second post-war deflation periods. Because of 
the fact that 1923 and 1924 were moderately pros- 
perous years and that 1922 was a year of recovery 
the four-year average of 1921 to 1924 was taken as 
100 per cent. This does not imply that that period 
should be regarded as normal from a standpoint of 
general conditions. It is merely a statistical base 
for the Index of Industrial Activity. 

During the third quarter of 1932 the Index 
moved up sharply from the Midsummer low of near- 
ly 60—60 per cent of the average of 1921 to 1924. 
Reaching a high of a little more than 63 in October 
the Index declined from then until the end of the 
year with the figure at 61.9 for the month of 
December. 

This third quarter recovery continued in the 
first month of the fourth quarter, is the first third 
quarter revival of any consequence since 1929. In 
1930 there was no third quarter improvement what- 
ever and in 1931 the gain was so mild as to be negli- 

concluded on page 31 
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INSOLVENCY ANALYSES 
OF 1932 RECORDS 


The encouraging feature of the report of 
business failures for the year 1932, was the con- 
siderable decline in the number of defaults in the 
latter part of that year and the reduction in liabil- 
ities. Up to the last three months of the year, 
insolvencies in business lines in the United States 
were considerably more numerous than for any pre- 
ceding record. The number was larger in each 
month than in all earlier reports and the liabilities 
were heavier. As to 
the number of fail- 
ures, this is clearly 


BUSINESS FAILURES—THE MONTHLY RECORD 


record averaged slightly above 100. The movement 
throughout the entire twelve months was quite uni- 
form, being higher in the first five months of those 
years, followed by a considerable recession in the 
succeeding four months with a higher average again 
for the two closing months. This clearly indicates a 
normal movement as to business failures through- 
out the year. In 1930 and 1931, the movement was 
also quite uniform. The decline in 1930, following 
the first two months 
of the year, was 
somewhat greater 





shown in the accom- 
panying chart. The 
monthly record is 
tabulated for each 
of the past three 
years, while the 
average for the five- 
year period, 1925- 
1929, inclusive, il- 
lustrates a normal 
condition for the 
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than the average, 
but so, also, was the 
advance at the end 
of the year. In 1931 
the record was 
higher again in the 
first four months of 
that year, and con- 
tinued only slightly 
so during the suc- 
ceeding four months 





past decade. 
Conditions as 

to insolvencies 

change from time q 

to time. Perhaps , , : 





1925-29" ~ 


as compared with 
1930, but rose 
sharply at the close 
of the year. The 
1932 record was 
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the most radical Jen. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
change was that suc- 
ceeding the Euro- 
pean war. In the years during that war, following 
the period at the start when great uneasiness and 
uncertainty existed regarding the consequences that 
would be experienced at its close, business failures 
in the United States continued for a number of 
years at a very low point. The sharp readjustment 
in commodity prices, which occurred in 1921 and 
1922 brought about a considerable increase in busi- 
ness defaults. This was soon over, however, but 
the recession that continued later, was not to so 
low a point as had previously been experienced. 
Then there occurred the series of disturbances 
which resulted in the troublesome time through 
which the country has of late been passing. 
Failures during these years have been very 
numerous. The record for the three years, 1930, 
1931 and 1932, as set forth in the accompanying 
chart, was much above normal. The average for the 
five-year period, 1925-1929, inclusive, which is also 
indicated, shows how much above normal the busi- 
ness defaults of the three succeeding years have 
been. For the five-year period (1925-1929) the 


! 
May June July 


l l 
Oct. Nov. Dee. 


A normal position, 1925-1929, inclusive; the three following were higher. 


heavy throughout. 
While the two last 
months of 1932 were 
below the corresponding time in 1931, the record 
compared with 1930 showed an increase over 
both years. 

DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 


No. of No. of No. of 
Business Business Business 
Concerns Years Failures Concerns 

1,147,595 


Aug. Sept. 


No. of 
Business 
Years Failures 


Ratio of Commercial Failures to each 10,000 Business Concerns 
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FAILURES BY BRANCHES OF BUSINESS—FIVE YEARS 











p Number \¢ Liabilities- oe 
MANUFACTURERS 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
Iron, Foundries and Nails...........- eeee 286 181 103 148 119 $19,919,713 $19, 825,768 $6,232,248 $5,182,927 
Machinery and Tools........-ssececeeeses 506 409 330 295 25 32,777,351 52 ,003,063 11,599,780 11,566,695 
Woolens, Carpets and Knit Goods... 61 54 30 20 28 3,013,467 5,516,115 543,565 3,291,051 
Cottons, Lace and Hosiery....... 38 11 26 15 8,344, 623 4,807,227 3.151.336 1.8a¢ rt} 
, ’ 5 , , 





Lumber, Carpenters and Coopers.... 

Clothing and Millinery...........- “e 
Hats, Gloves and Furs.........seseeeeees 
CIO BEE TUMEE,  a.o.c vce ccctcetleedec ce 
BRURIG BOE COIR, oo ok vc ccccccccscccctieeses 
Printing and Engraving..........eeseeeees 
BE GRE De oo oes Veesiscscoscaces 
Leather, Shoes and Harness. ee 
Tobacco, Pe eee 
Glass, warthenware and Brick. es 
Bi aaa i BPs ang a ena 











969 66,081,952 44,655,765 


2,680 128,076,904 93,852,897 








31 
557 23,298,941 14,624,818 7,987,527 10,337,439 
193 7,868,741 5,220,972 3,072,407 3,201,010 
85 9,105,229 4,424,601 1,290,332 3,654,870 
13 1,569,028 2,592,024 336,003 272,575 
172 13,035,076 9,470,672 2,570,550 3,604,589 
494 8,585,571 7,848,159 5,607,432 7,008,815 
155 14,871,989 5,864,299 2,747,219 6,542,638 
75 2,484,765 2,207,849 2,359,496 979,720 
94 11,563,325 10,538,546 5,260 2,624,620 





6,825,2 
79,779,472 71,581,719 




























































































Total Manufacturing... ....ccccccoreses 7,279 6,412 6,278 6,007 5,924 $350,096,675 $283,452,775 $238,639,383 $186,734,420 $182,478,119 
TRADERS 

CN SRI scons aa che ee se So kbeeree 1,461 1,408 1,197 1,017 1,042 $26,540,814 $24,700,437 $15, 965, 721 $13,288,596 $13,387,718 
Groceries, Meat and Fish........-... seeee 4,311 3,719 3,309 3,497 3,785 ai. 231, 167 44,345,801 80,149,715 86,504,185 
Hotels ee A PUIMMNMEAIN, 5 60 vkbccnseeptace 2 2 1,105 44,000,726 30° ban 58 20,498,991 24,361,727 
i ee errs a ase y rr Rit 8,152,431 2,543,391 2,302,528 1,876,949 
Clothing Ba Sonne. - 2,324 57,188,138 47,164,815 35,292,301 25,955,443 ,891,578 
Dry Goods and Carpets..... ¥ 121 36,033,083 26,053,537 25, + 42 15,943,469 ei 049 
Shoes, Rubbers and Trans: +a ae 12,995,163 12,926,265 7,324,548 6,326,486 7,0 
Furniture and Crockery.......... aaaneeie 667 29,191,613 25,430,776 18,194,743 14,950,324 12,202 oT 
Hardware, Stoves and Tools...........+++ 807 763 643 542 507 13,403,032 11, 647, 157 9,531,080 8,595,604 8,337,317 
Chemicals and Dru@®. ..0...ccccccccescdcs 1,422 1,151 982 701 729 18,541,112 13, 946,611 10,781,039 7,643,637 7,088,431 
SE a rer rer ee ie 127 109 116 91 84 1,425,097 1,546,173 1,843,693 5,650,37: 791,019 
Jewelry and Clocks........ eRe a 779 663 493 421 473 17,664,175 12'885,357 8,074,319 8,206,243 8,158,367 
Books and Papers...... ee 276 218 163 132 144 4,582,848 3, 306,970 1,544,881 1,817,238 1,650,578 
Hats, Furs and Gloves. ae 210 126 161 128 148 5,412,969 1,890,817 5,048,082 4,056,227 2,166,623 
BRE MI ho vc ccdeceseencisctctvecsdeces 4,832 4,268 4,249 38,3829 38,404 105,523,075 82,359,812 77,993,107 59, 346,492 62,050,775 

GE WIN, 2 6g. céke ceed vec ceetas ' ... 22,624 20,170 18,393 15,417 16,477 $431,178,777 $355,357,685 $272,930,214 $224,731,366 $225,301,426 
OUNSE COMUIBEEGIAL. 0.6.0 ccceccicccedesece'tse 1,919 1,703 1,684 1,485 1,441 147,037,065 97,498,642 156,714,245 71,784,410 81,780,079 

Total United Btatet. a0. cccvccsscdeseccs 81,822 28,285 26,355 22,909 23,842 $928,312,517  $736,309,102 $668,283,842 $483,250,196 $489,559,02+4 


[NOTH.—lIron, Woolens and Cottons include all the branches of those manufactures; Machinery includes veliaes, shipbuilding, hardware. fixtures and 
implements; Lumber includes building lines, saw planing, sash and door mills and furniture; Clothing includes tailors, men’s and women’s cl also 
furnishings; Chemicals include chemical fertilizers ; Printing includes books add maps; Leather and Shoes include saddlery and trunks; Glass includes pet- 
tery, lime, cement quarry and stone; Groceries include creamery, teas and coffees; Hotels include lodging houses and caterers; Dry Goods include depart- 
ment stores, curtains and draperies; Furniture includes glass and glassware ; Hardware includes implements and utensils; and Jewelry includes watches and 
optical goods. Brokers include agents, commission men, real estate agents, insurance, storage, express, harbor lines, ete. 





For the fourth quarter of 1932, however, there 
was a significant change. Both as to the number of 
insolvencies and the amount of indebtedness shown, 
the figures for the fourth quarter of 1932 were be- 
low those for the same period in 1931. The decline 
in the fourth quarter of 1932 showed a reduction to 
6,815 failures, compared with 7,574 in the third 
quarter of that year, and 7,315 in the fourth quarter 
of 1931. Nearly always the reverse happens. 
Usually, business failures in the fourth quarter of 
the year are second only in number to those of the 
first quarter. Last year the fourth quarter was at 
the low point for the quarterly periods of that year. 

In the following tables, the decrease in the 
number of commercial failures and also in the 
amount of the liabilities for the last three quarters 
of 1932 is plainly apparent: 


QUARTERLY RECORD OF FAILURES 





o————_Number of Failures—————_,, 
1932 Ratio 1931 Ratio 
Wiret: Quarter. so ccccccccscicccve 9,141 29.0 8,483 30.0 
Becemd: Guarter...cccsvccccesese 8,292 26.0 6,624 23.4 
SE GIs a ccc ccccsvaccnce 7,574 23.7 5,863 26.7 
Fourth Quarter... ...ccccssesese 6,943 21.8 7,315 25.9 
At ee ee ee 31,950 100.0 28,285 100.0 

t Liabilities. 
1932 Rati 193 Ratio 

(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 

eer re $275,521 29.7 $214,602 29.1 
Second Quarter... .iccccccccces 261,764 28.2 155,895 21.2 
pe Seer ee ee 220,348 23.8 161,279 21.9 
WOSPE QUASI... c ceccccccces 169,867 8.3 204,533 27.8 
MRE ps oGr ea seccnKnAcenwats $927,500 100.0 $736,309 100.6 


As to the liabilities involved, the figures for 
the fourth quarter of 1932 also show a reduction. 
The amount for that period was much below that 
for each of the first three quarters of 1932, being 
$170,679,744. This amount is compared with $220,- 
348,485 for the third quarter of 1932 and $204,533,098 
for the fourth quarter of the preceding year. In 
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the final three months of 1931, failures were quite 
heavy, and were nearly as large as those for the first 
quarter of 1931. 


Failures in Leading Lines 

For the three different classifications into 
which the failure record is divided quite an increase 
over 1931 appears. There have been 7,279 defaults 
during the year 1932 in manufacturing lines; 22,624 
trading defaults, and 1,919 failures in the third divi- 
sion, covering agents and brokers. For 1931, 6,412 
manufacturing defaults were recorded; 20,170 trad- 
ing failures, and 1,703 of agents and brokers. In 
each of these three divisions about one-eighth more 
bankruptcies occurred in 1932 than in the preceding 
year. Naturally, trading failures were much more 
numerous than for the other two classifications. In 
both of the years covered by this record, about 7114 
per cent of the total constituted trading lines. For 
the manufacturing division the percentage was 22.6 
and only 6.0 per cent were fcr agents and brokers. 

In the table printed below the number of 
failures for the past two years is shown for the 
three leading classifications, with the ratio that each 
bears to the total: 





“ee of Failures—————___, 
1932 Ratio 1931 Ratio 
Mamutacturing ...ccciciccccesns 7,279 22.6 6,412 22.7 
WR icra cecancesosen dees 227624 71.4 20,170 71.3 
Agente and Brokers. ......ccceee 1,919 6.0 1,763 6.0 
ON o dng veGecnecwewkacccet 31,822 100.0 28,285 100.0 
t Liabiliti . 
1932 Ratio 1931 Ratio 

(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
Manutnetaring diegenaseatieven $350,097 37.2 $283,453 38.5 
PR ccs ve ancaciactusceaues 431,179 47.1 355,358 48.3 
Agents and Brokers............ 147,037 15.7 97,499 18.2 
RRR ECR IE TENSE st $928,313 100.0 $736,309 100.6 


The liabilities for the trading class also were 
the heaviest, but not so much above those for the 
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COMMERCIAL FAILURES—1932 
States TOTAL 1932 | 1931 | Classified Failures 1932 *Bank Suspensions 


| || MANUFACTURING TRADING OTHER COM’L 
No. Liabilities’) No. Liabilities|| No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities \. Deposits 
244 2,505,764 $4,400,423 193 $8,234,803'| 47 $1,182,323 182 $2,717,760 15 $500,340 . pe chee sie 
123 % 2,495,451 | pd 1,216,693 30 848,124 89 1,536,871 4 110,456 ° 
64 7 1,081,463 | 564,069 16 534,709 47 492,400 1 354 . 
1,570 47,060, ot fe © 398 38,655,561 | 535 21,469,940 862 173 = 8, 957,590 $29, 678,000 
920 54 16,050, 728 35,189,713} 216 5,122,400 666 9, 79 88 1,135,067 42,885,600 
384 1,587,130 2,788, 308 | | 254 4,552,940 95 940,755 264 1,462,732 25 385,509 sis Soi ae 
coccee 8,805 0,435,093 tere or | 2,688 2,688 $83,413, 779 | 939 $30,098,251 2,110 $82,635,285 256 $11,093,316 $72,563,000 
i981. coccccse S008 ¥191442°973 " 813 47,952,301 1,635 22,246,512 240 13,214,966 117,038,000 


| 














tie 
oe $139, aes. bn $216,749,865 | 4,706 $111,617,948,|1,768 $86,446,970 38,804 $99,374,280 369 $30,928,665 $15,316,000 


New Jersey. eeeee 8 5,618 49,592,469 | 1,392 34,281,055)) 451 20,329,135 99: 21,805,300 102 7,458,034 8 14,369,000 
Pennsylvania .... 2 rth 775, 244 80,185,577)! 1,849 69,184,181) 478 87,040,571 1,560 36,899,348 114 6, 245,658 50,937,000 
eeeeeee 9,641 $179,827,077 $346,527,911) 7,947 $215,083,184||2,697 sus. ang 676 6,359 $158,078,878 585 $44,682,357 $80,622,000 

Tost cosccee 3,047 a, 200,671 215,083,184/|...... ceeeeeceeeee|| 2,176 5,186 5,245 109,156,378 526 28,841,620 436,716,000 








South Atlantic | 
Maryland ......- $9,763,414 $19,418,089 $10,209, $89 $8,946,305 $6,289,340 $4, ny 444 $5,520,000 
Sane 3! 501,612 850,117 47 1,209,426 | 5 286,060 9 4 2/303 792,000 
618,465 39,835 4 | 243,444 
4,005,170 97,669 

6,717,212 796, 073 | 6 95 
Caro 500,045 15,666,838 , ag 709,93: 1 14,129 

South Carolina... 54, ’ ’ } oe i 

a eecccce 8,918,714 352 ’ 197,489 3, f 
Florida .......++ 5,210,642 1, 168, 926, 4,158, 707) 812,021 5,682,504 8 674,401 4,081,000 


Total ...... $39,250,199 $70,546,883 $51,760,548| 393 $25,317,152 2, $35,883,297 $9,346,434 $62,834,600 
1981 ....... 2,8 29;980,280 51,760,548 16,551,717 1, 31,579,117 3,629,714 138,587,000 





























South Central } 

Kentucky ....- $5,222,775 $8,128,712) $3,668,450 336,756 $623,506 10,493,000 

11,3 52 3 8,076,594 08 387,120 4,810,000 

10,¢ 776,884) . 5,797,000 
630,37 J 2 4 





,060 
000 





1, 

8, 259/00 
4,104,006 71 147 2 1320 5,420, 000 
1,014 18,017,060 22,529,358 15,671, 182) 3,677,830 17,166, 158 1,684,773 8,526,000 


3,878 $41,643,833 $77,894,404 $63,256,786 $19,116,214 2,828 $51,710,164 $7,068,026 $45,740,060 
3497 31,346,151 63,256,786 |. | 10,531,127 8,064 50,148,519 2'577,140 128,074,000 


1,951 $40,352,719 $56,348,434 | 1,745 $57, hi 333 oe 383,780 1,354 $25,178,674 $2,785,980 $8,293,009 
576, 15,863,181 645 rl 132 6,097,762 412 9,017,660 19 747,759 37,216,000 

2,117 46,418,226 1,906 6, “10, 452|| 540 33,482,349 1,460 27,614,400 15,277,121 

ecee 831 19,611,898 5 992  24,819,893|| 179 10,380,282 568 12,630,659 13,894,711 

Wisconsin ....... 788 13,487,445 24,079, 746; 640  16,389,438)| 234 13,434,219 513 9,097,923 1,547,604 19,115,000 


Total ....... 6,250 $127,846,755 $209,570, $83 | 5,928 $190,586, 403) 1,586 $91,778,392 4,307 $83,539,316 $34,253,175 453 $228,095,000 
1981 ....... 5,928 128,204,631 190,586,403 |. ov" ea wad ase ++/|1,448 86,710,740 4,156 81,503,871 22,371,792 627,849,000 














| 
Central West | : 
Minnesota ...... 574 $3,911,285 $7,330, 024 $7,060,496); 161 $1, 465,450 $4,872,340 $992,234|| 62 $12,154,000 
Towa ..c..e+e-- 885 3,517,091 7,080,875 297 10,878,145) 56 00 é 192,040 
Missouri ....... 703 18,030,445  $2,907.438|| 799 25,612, 634|| 144 7 /136,984 7 16,712,987 
North Dakota.... 57 515,844 829,562 93 ’ 5 1 21,449 54 73 3 2 76,810 
South Dakota.... 98 606,215 1,098, aoe 54 i} 12 121,220 ) 67,242 
Nebraska ....... 363 8,101,128 5,946, 240 52 2,005,538 D 241,555 
Kansas ......--. 276 2,303,274 4,549, 938 | 281 4,652,016|| 24 426,239 8,241,751 881,945 











| ee en ae — — _—_ 
Total ....... 2,456 $31,979,282 $59,742,628|| 2,091 $52,872, 094) 390 $13,612,480 1,926 $26,965,335 $19,164,813 $135,414,000 
1931 ....... 2,091 27,689,632 52,872, 004 . ‘| 355 12,376,797 1,607 30,162,329 16,332,968 190,681,000 





$425,244 Bet y 77 | 130 = $1, are. 929) 12 $56,657 107 $807,450 $96,670 ath oe 

607,421 991)| 89 2,835 | 7 137,765 91 791,000 210, = 
“G 169 | 46 | 6 315,301 46 18,300 
6,285,003 | 182 ’ 9|/| 30 769,583 = 3, —_ rod 
523,151'| 78 »212 8 69,900 HA 4,800 

2,428, 602 || 79 7 46,844 83 833" 1956 

1 4, — 661|| 149 . 38 1,975,120 665,241 

Nevada ......... 67,5 5,289 || 11 216,156 1 7,000 19 its, 289 eeeeeee 19/849,009 

Total ....- $9,165,125 $17,632, 4} 764 $14,746, ne 2}; 109 $3,318,170 740 8 §=$8,809,581 1 $4,904,892 96 $53,167,000 

1981 .....6. 6,725,481 14,746,722. 74 4,764,225 651 8,258,422 1,724,075 | 19,909,000 


Pacific 








i} 
beats $6,477,525 $13,142,319 | 646 $17, 555,074|| 157 $4,963, 950 524 $7,686,405 47 $492,864 28 $23,764,000 

i 8 5,818,159 10,789, 396 0,360,581|| 108 3,303,1 834 4,190,045 88 8,296,539 8,032,000 
Sotitennta Keele eb 28. 692,177 49,038, 287 | 2,028 3e, 673,931 465 12 573, iet 1,405 21,680,471 167 12,784,649 38 20,195,000 
| Se $38,987,861 $72,970, 313. “8,070 $64,589,586) 730 $22,839,340 2,263 $33,556,921 252 $16,574,052|| 87 $51,991,000 
1931 ....... 3,070 34,349,390 64,589,586 819 27,480,682 1,998 22,802,537 253 14,806,367|| 54 33,256,000 











UNITED STATES 
tal ......81,822 $509,135,225 $928,312,517| 28,285 $736,309,102||7,279 $350,096,675 22,624 $481,178,777 1,919$147,037,065||1,453 $730,426,000 
1981 .i..++28,285 434,989,209 736,309, 102... [6.412 283,452,775 20,170 355,857,685 1,708 97,498,642 2,298 1,691,510,006 














*Bank suspensions from records of Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. OC. 





QUARTERLY RECORD OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AVERAGE OF LIABILITIES 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER TOTAL FOR THE YEAR 


Amount Average No. Amount Average No. Amount Aamget Average No. Amount Average 
Fail- of Liabili- Fail- of Fail- of Li Fa Liabili- Fail- 
ures Liabilities ures Liabilities Liabilities Liabilities ties ures Liabilities 
4,826 83,221,826 717 101,877,904 86,818,291 ay 990,838 15,810 18,280 357,908,859 
105,708,855 oe raeere 15,004 52,876,625 82 }0,822,0 12,494 22,156 3802, 
61,492,746 4,108 43,345,286 625,549 11,120 196, 
47,228,682 0,491 * 
,800 15,085 85,181,462 983 89,9 163, 
85,821,052 21,096 20,23: 2 24 113, 
29,702,499 1 83,067 2 595 8,881 295,121 
180, "397, ‘989 8 180,273,615 472 , B99 627,440 194,080,880 € 
218. 712,865 29,002 155,708,973 5 25,285. 2. 
188,231,574 ¥ 121,192,494 e 98, 9 
184, 571 119,594,388 3 ’ 112,501,995 
128,481,780 : 110,916,670 348 251 21,928 65,1 101,994,451 
08,450,339 101,488,162 é 4,685 87 ety 48 111,544,291 
21,858 28,502 125,405,665 6.987 2 22,857 123,444,698 
7 .519,198 103,929,208 5,804 116,366,0¢€ 
4,268,608 107,860,328 100,296, 5,655 150,824,556 
39,357 rr 22,986 167,731,582 6 5.004 6,680 195,240.66 6 
214.802, iy 155.894.9965 28.520 61,27: 27,508 7,815  204,533.0' 736, 102 
275,520, "e22 261,763,666 31,568 220,348,485 6,815 170,679,744 25,045 31,822 928, 312° 517 
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manufacturing division as was indicated by the 
number. Liabilities in the past year for the trading 
section were $431,179,000, amounting to 47.1 per cent 
of the total indebtedness for all business failures 
in that year. 


The Geographical Divisions 


As to the geographical divisions of the 
United States the increase for the past year was 
very largely confined in certain well-defined terri- 
tory. By Federal Reserve Districts, business de- 
faults in the New York District and the amount of 
liabilities were in excess of all other sections. 


FAILURES BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
YEARS 1932-1931 
“aa aa ’ co 





Liabilities 
2 



































Districts 1932 1931 1 31 
Boston G Pecccceveces 3,110 2,580 $69,217,105 $82,292,201 
New York (2) 7,225 5,816 256,612,524 140,928,466 
Piiladelphia 1,742 1,575 71,897,422 54,364,130 
Cleveland (4) 891 2,372 85,560,62 85,234,441 
Richmond (5).... 1,936 1,574 54,233,39) 4,890,65: 
Atlanta (6)... ,679 1,698 37,149,620 ,258,1 
Chicago (7) 4,420 4,083 155,320,225 129,662,269 
St. Louis (8)......... 1,507 1,676 45,568,50 41,037,704 
Minneapolis CD Seeeeme 928 867 11,852,950 17,550,205 
Kansas City (10)..... 1,614 1,534 34,748,053 26,081,114 
Dallas (11).........+. 1,195 1,134 26,909,360 23,041,466 
San Francisco (12).... 3,575 ¥ 376 79,242,735 69,968,316 

Total U. &........ 31,822 28,285 $928,312,517 $736,309,102 


There was a large increase in the number of busi- 
ness defaults in the Boston District last year over 
1931, but the liabilities were much less owing to the 
downfall of a single large corporation in that sec- 
tion early in 1931. In the Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Chicago districts business defaults were also 
very numerous last year and the losses very large. 


FAILURES BY DIVISIONS OF INDUSTRY—JANUARY TO JULY, 
INCLUSIVE, 1932 














MANUFACTURING Number Liabilities 
Chamicaia and Drugs... ..eccssccccce 205 $9,388,218 
NS oe ieate airstard ote eure b clan aia elemae s 528 18,558,456 
WOPGK. PROGUCCE.. ccc cceccccoscocccceas 565 50,015,465 
Cg Oo SS ie re eee 519 10,994,128 
DGRee BME: BROCBs 2 oo cc cciewc ccc dseges 160 25,739,873 
MIN x Gin diac, oi 0/o) as: scarele  Plarela-c/w hee ale 157 25,520,067 
Miscellaneous .......... 624 10,549,969 
Non-Ferrous Metals........ 196 ,826,441 
Paper and Paper Products.. 37 3,312,890 
Petroleum and Coal...... 51 11,882,87 
Printing and Publishing... 231 7,509,857 
Rubber Goods........... 18 Hee 436 
Bene, Ciey ONG GlGshs... ccs cccnveces 155 1,332 
pi acc a oP be RNS pe Re eee 889 37, 337, 059 
Transportation Equipment.............. 146 8,388,864 

Total Manufacturing.............. 4,481 $232,931,929 

TRADING 

(Wholesale and Retail) 

Books and Periodicals.............+e+. 64 $761,372 
Chemicals and Drugs 13,014,173 
DEN OV aisie-n'o.o-0 o's 90 ‘ 44,176,746 
SE MNEs cs Weck v viciccuw reese ede} 823 24,771,068 
EE OOS aig shee wie G0iee enw emcees 964 20,155,334 
ME oa a to's dio sipiole.¢.cieieic-c Woes ecole eae 156 27,777,777 
PE TOO. oy ccs. igeicccvineeela see te 568 11,477,894 
PRUE. OEE MRDOEs 6 cn cccceccesceseness 630 »258,574 
IE arora 3 4x aio'e) sx. co eeteinie oreig ena viele 195 4,493,893 
MN, = sa a.3 9's ceo bine hoe Keg peewee 1,032 22,099,158 
Non-Ferrous Metals... ....ccccscccccce 566 14, ‘050, 155 
Paper and Paper Products............. 150 2,869,496 
Perrenet, SNE, CORE oo os voccccceeceses 321 7,598,0 
MII igs oso x ones Ceecacewmene® 16 798,866 
Stone, Clay and’ GIA6S.........6.ccccccsecs 64 2,439,456 
MNEINME er cichn at scforgime w/a ai:s & o6te spa e'g: 0.4 3,637 67,492,584 
Transportation Equipment.............. 58 16,468,455 

ee SECC eT 14,398 $288,703,032 

OTHER COMMERCIAL 
Cheminnis MM SIRS: 50 orc bin 0x. weaees ° 3 $24,700 

pS Se pie Ra res rr 12 309,718 
WOROGS- PIONUEIE sc cect vccecedecenveves 4 109,265 
pom. and Bteel.....cccees alee caeoens 1 19,283 
pS BE eer re 2 41,246 
Neale oi Ck sc bene caeceewes 4 164,348 
Other Commercial... .cccccrcsccccose 950 91,416,711 
I Sa ieee oe k ditie cs oc obs watecwas aces 2 39,0 
BRAS Pe torr are 6 1,661,396 
Stone, Sued MU MOR inci sce cebuaeees 2 68, 
Ne oie ai cng dievas dina! 5 <fh alee e eae 12 493,363 
Transportation Equipment..... Sieneeee 152 8,491,688 

Total Other Commercial...........- 1,150 $102,838,9586 

Total United Btates. . ... ccsccnciee 20,029 $624,473, 917 
JANUARY 21, 1933 





These five districts comprise the important indus- 
trial sections of the country. More than 60 per cent 
of all failures in the United States last year oc- 
curred within this rather limited territory, with 
nearly 70 per cent of the total indebtedness. 

There were two important sections of the 
country in which business failures were less numer- 


ous in 1932 than in the preceding year. These two 
divisions comprised the Sixth and Eighth Federal 
Reserve Districts—the St. Louis and Atlanta Dis- 
tricts. These two divisions are adjacent to each 
other. They cover, in the main, the central South- 
ern States. Their interests are closely allied. In 
one important part of this section a series of finan- 
cial disturbances, which culminated in a severe 
collapse during 1931, occasioned quite a number of 
business reverses in that year. This undoubtedly 
reacted to some extent to the advantage of 1932 as 
compared with the preceding year. 


FAILURES BY DIVISIONS OF INDUSTRY—AUGUST TO 
DECEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1392 



























MANUFACTURERS Number Liabilities 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... eviadec 143 $2,993,568 
WRONG Sec cccdancduscdane= see eéudkude ae 384 14,390,293 
WORGe PUGRIIGi. 6 ccc ccccccccccsseenee 343 21,739,215 
Teo Gd Blk. nc ewe ictvecccevesce 362 12,298,896 
Leather and Shoes.........ccceccccccee 98 4,451,797 
DT AR eres rarer eer ci 100 5,291,251 
Non-Ferrous Metals...........cccccces 119 .108,277 
Paper and Paper Products............. 27 1,603,527 
io. ee EO SR ee err 34 5,883,318 
Printing and Publishing................ 160 5,072,964 
RIOR clack oo ob oecceedkedsceees 12 419,434 
Stone, Clay ona OMe civceuccaecceeaeen 110 6,300,007 
MSIINIEE 6 6 cack Cree e oe cde dense wsaade as 457 14,163,566 
Transportation Equipment............. 90 5,24 8,880 
BINT OEE crc ceeas ey cecviedsacuneaene 359 14,199,753 

Total Manufacturers..... sedewnes - 2,798 $117,164,746 

WHOLESALERS 
Books and Periodicals............-. meer 3 26,834 
Chetiicals and Drugs. ....cccccccccccese 18 80,388 
MMM taco et hie ae Coc eee Kea eceeuude 251 6,926,109 
WOrent, PIOGGCtOs . c cecccesecccccceesece 35 2,462,996 
ER BN REE asec cs cedieneccccesaces bt 1,981,274 
Leather and Shoes... 2... .csccccccccece 13 769,915 
RR 7 cadccudeeuceadedeyseweewe a 26 1,327,716 
Non-Ferrous Metals.........seeeecceee 19 717,274 
Paper and Paper Products............. 25 783,273 
POtrOleGis GMO COOE. «6. occ cccewncccdce 34 1,581,093 
WU CHUGON sie as cewrncecuacssddwns's 8 85,589 
Nae Naped SE CUNO v0 o's Caccccncess 15 911,997 

aed Kae han on daed hala wae eee 95 4,334,689 
weammennsatiad Equipment..... edaueved 23 452,275 
BON ccccncabescudeeies edheades 100 4,595,436 

Total Wholesaler@:.. ..ecccccccccscces 709 $27,636,858 

RETAILERS 
Books and Periodicals...... $608,593 
Chemicals and Drugs........ 7,535,236 
i RR srr rire rr i ‘ 20,092,615 
De Se re re 333 9,082,459 
Camere WON. 6 cn cccceceseeenced 6,385,480 
PER Sa ascas so cxawndecumdewnataes 8,053,302 
pg i ee error een 4,872,300 
Leather an@ Shes... cccsccacsccccs 4,458,331 
PN EEE rerrr tere 1,736,951 
Non-Ferrous Metals.............- 8,297,752 
Paper and Paper Products 1,082,768 
Petroleum and Coal..... eecresncesceee 3,531,732 
Railroad —— es eenviandeewasene 1 22,0 
MRR GOOG cies dee sncddceseeotuudeces 583,379 
Stone, Clay and Glass...........- ee 30 1,006,844 
ERIN. cad vceton veces venus a 22,897,348 
Transportation Equipment 11,693,268 
Be, GER ed ains ccceceentevivadiueses 7,898,529 

Total Retailers....... $114,838,887 

OTHER COMMERCIAL 
BOGOINIEE oc ccc cniveccede arenes ne e 21 $420,091 
Billiards oii Seen: - 27 282,391 
Brokers Claventenent) - 18 2,834,413 
Cleaners ........ Pari 53 754,266 
GRIER. boca csiaccs 137 2,802,524 
Hauling and Trucking 89 2,159,893 
eee 10 452,3: 
a ° 38 1,411,188 
Real Estate elie h thats é Wee wekee Rae e bere 168 17,960,019 
Taxicab Companies.........seeeceers 13 89,746 
CMIONNNEE. Sec cecccececceescesevecses 38 708,990 
BE MIE asd s Sni.cends sevigeacveceees 157 14,222, 267 

Total Other Commercial........... 769 $44,198,109 

Total United States........... : 11,793 $303,838,600 








DECEMBER INSOLVENCIES 


BY MADE 


Business failures for the last month of the 
year numbered 2,469 and the loss involved in these 
amounted to $64,188,643. The following tabulation 
makes an interesting exhibit in showing just what 
lines of business made up the total for December. 
The retail group accounted for 60 per cent of the 
total number. 


FAILURES BY DIVISIONS OF INDUSTRY—DECEMBER, 1932 


MANUFACTURERS Number Liabilities 
Nov. 


Dec. 
sees, 827 
: 0 


Iron & 

Leather & Shoes 

Machinery 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

Paper & Paper Products..... me 
Petroleum & 1 


Transportation Equipment 
All Other 


Total Manufacturers 


3,318,972 
$24,576,891 


1,724,902 
$23,918,463 





WHOLESALERS 


Books & Periodicals 
Chemicals & Drugs 
Foods 


$10,000 $12,295 
69,881 


cs 


mo 
COW ROOCO CO Rm DON Oto ee 


= 


Leather & Shoes 

Machinery 

Non-erreos Metals...... en 
Paper & Paper Products. 
Petroleum & Coal 

Rubber Goods 

Stone, Clay & Glass. 

Textiles 

oe Equipment 

All Other 


Total Wholesalers 


to 
DCO LAT mECORTO OR Cee 


od 


482,515 
$4,440,882 


_ 
te 


1,429,910 
$5,514,623 





RETAILERS 
Books & Periodicals 
Chemicals & Drugs. 
Foods 


Forest Products.. 
General Stores 


$27,310 $152,804 


Text 
Pimnapertaticn Equipment 
All Other. 


Total Retailers 


1,615,794 
$18,653,960 





$130,614 
20,340 


wo eo ot 
HR p99 OM PORNO 


2,780,390 


$6,607,822 
$53,621,127 


9 
3,802,532 


$9,721,385 
$64,188,643 





Total Other Commercial 169 = 182 
Total United States . 2,469 2,073 
The manufacturing classification in Decem- 

ber reflects to a marked degree the usual increase in 
failures at the end of a year. There were 614 failures 
in the latter class, 134 more than in November. In 
seven separate industries the monetary value of 
these failures increased over the preceding month’s 
indebtedness, while the eight others recorded, de- 
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DIVISIONS 


clined to some extent. The total liabilities for manu- 
facturing defaults was only $658,428 above Novem- 
ber’s indebtedness. 

Among wholesale lines, 46 more insolvencies 
appeared than in the preceding month. The liabili- 
ties were a little over a million dollars higher; the 
chief increase being in the textile division and in 
the “All Other” or miscellaneous group. 

The record for retailers makes the poorest 
showing. The chemicals and drugs group, foods, 
general stores, iron and steel, and textiles showed 
a decided upturn. A slight falling off in number 
of failures occurred among dealers in books and 
periodicals, hotels, machinery, non-ferrous metals, 
rubber goods and in the miscellaneous division. The 
liabilities of failed concerns dealing in foods, aver- 
aged nearly $3,000,000 more in December than in the 
previous month. General stores were notably higher 
as were also the liabilities for hotels. The entire 
total amounted to $5,721,784 above the aggregate for 
November, for retail failures. 

The number and liabilities of failures in the 
Other Commercial class for December were in ex- 
cess of those of last month in practically every line 
reported. Seven more garages in addition to ten 
more hauling and trucking businesses and six retail 
estate firms were forced to close during December 
than in November. The liabilities were heavy among 
cleaners, trucking concerns, real estate operators 
and in the “All Other” group. 


DECEMBER FAILURES Of the 2460 business 
failures reported in the 


IN LEADING CITIES United States for De- 


cember, 831 or 33.8 per cent occurred in fourteen of 
the largest cities. Gains are shown for Chicago, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia and St. Louis, 
in comparison with the figures for November. The 
liabilities, owing to a number of large failures, were 
substantially higher at several cities. 


FAILURES IN SPECIFIED CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Federal Number Liabilities 
Res. Dist. Population Dec. Nov. Dec. 

804,874 26 23 $617,320 
781,188 30 20 374,523 
573,676 28 36 542,738 
3,376,438 119 71 5,977,900 
451,160 13 10 1,171,965 
900,429 27 38 1,675,662 
1,568,662 47 33 2,077,633 
1,238,048 34 39 920,889 
578,249 41 21 1,299,261 
6,930,446 357 269 11,298,186 
1,950,961 56 36 2,107,179 
669,817 19 14 1,080,088 
$21,960 15 4 492,659 
634,394 24 16 729,430 


Nov. 
$779,727 
556,816 
1,025,943 
6,437,900 
289,218 ° 
511,172 
943,625 
1,042,965 
838,717 
7,262,690 
998,045 
1,127,841 
149,640 
279,421 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 

New York City ... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 
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TRADE REVIEW 
OF WEEK 


Low inventories, with potential markets for 
Spring commitments, and more stability in the 
prices of commodities have strengthened the pros- 
pect for improved business conditions during the 
current quarter. While the weekly reports cover- 
ing trade conditions 
in various parts of 
the country are 
marked by conserva- 
tism, they enumer- 


DUN REPORTS 
ate more factors Bank Clearings.«.----.- ++... 
than during the first Sue See Gece 
two wee k s of fe h e Insolvencies (number).......... e 
month calculated to INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
contribute to pro- ‘Oras boos Geek aes... 
Freight Car Loadings............ 


gressive advance- 
ment in many lines. 
The hesitancy 
apparent at the be- 
ginning of the year 
is losing some of its 
force, although un- 
settling causes still 
are present in the 
political attitude 
toward taxation of 
some of the manu- 
factured products 
and further levies 
on individual in- 
comes, to say noth- 
ing of domestic and international debts, and de- 
preciated currencies, which continue to spread 
uncertainty of a less benign influence on general 
progress. On the satisfactory disposition of these 
imminent decisions is depending much of the spirit 
of rising confidence, which now seems prevalent. 
January clearance sales among leading de- 
partment stores have been gratifying in most in- 
stances, with the chief volume recorded for such 
merchandise as sheetings, cotton prints, wearing 
apparel, shoes, house-furnishings, and small elec- 
trical socket appliances. Because of the continued 
mild weather, the movement of both women’s and 
men’s heavyweight clothing has been slower than 
it was last month. Sales of women’s coats, in par- 
ticular, have been below normal. Buying of dry 
goods and notions has been of fair proportions, with 
the physical volume of goods moved continuing 
heavy. Sales through retail store outlets of the big 
mail-order houses are running ahead of the early 
January, 1932, dollar totals, but these have been 


AGRICULTURE 
Cotton Exports (bales), Nov. 


DUN REPORTS 


Price Index Number, Dec....... 
Insolvencies (number), Dec..... 
Insolvencies (liabilities), Dec... 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Merchandise Exports, Dec....... 
Merchandise Imports, Dec. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
Pig Iron Output en, Bee. -- 
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DUN’S INDUSTRIAL INDICES 
FACTORS REPORTED WEEKLY: 


FACTORS REPORTED MONTHLY: 


¢Cotton Consumption (bales), Nov. 


Daily average production. {Domestic consumption, *(000) omitted. 


offset by the continued decline in rural purchases 
by mail, in evidence during the final quarter of last 
year. Spring purchasing in wholesale markets this 
week made good headway, and was helped by the 
influx of buyers to national conventions of some of 
the trade organiza- 
tions and special 
displays of the sea- 
son’s new merchan- 
dise in silks, wom- 


1933 1932 P.C. . hei. aasail 
$4,453,148,000 $5,874,415,000 —24.2 en's suits, furniture, 
= = rugs, and home 
726 781 — 7.0 wares. Dry goods 
wholesalers have 

2,011,050 2,193,450 — 8.3 
*1,495,116 *1,602,482 — 6.7 starte d to p 1 ace 
435,652 571,678 —23.8 Spring business in 


earnest, and all lines 
of knit goods took 


1932 1931 P.C. 
503,722 425,228 +18.5 : 

1,012,411 1,070,643 + 8.4 on a more active 

tone, with bathing 

$130,166 $140.081 suits, sweaters, ho- 


2,758 —= 43 by d 1 . h 
$73,212,950 —12.3 siery, an ight- 
weight underwear 

receiving particular 


2,469 
$64,188,643 


$136,000,000 $184,070,000 —26.2 ei 
97,000,000 153,773,000 —36.9 attention. 
In the cotton 
546,080 980,376 —44.3 goods division, bed- 
844,618 1,301,211 —35.1 ‘a 
1,968,140 2,735,353 —28.0 spreads, sheets, pil- 
$21,932,861 $36,246,036 —39.5 


lowcases, and wash 
goods were pur- 
chased on a more 
liberal scale than heretofore. Buying in most of 
these lines has been considerably delayed, and 
wholesalers took a large volume of goods to cover 
initial requirements. The substantial shoe orders 
booked by wholesalers indicate that retailers have 
about cleared their shelves, and are buying new 
merchandise for replenishing stock. 

Most of the reports received from industrial 
centers were of an encouraging tenor, and with the 
first month of the year well under way there are 
indications that improvement soon should appear, 
at least among the key industries. The cotton tex- 
tile industry enters 1933 with better spirit and with 
the most satisfactory statistical position for the 
beginning of any year since comparable records 
were compiled. Conditions in the footwear indus- 
try are more encouraging, output has increased, and 
the present outlook is better than it has been at any 
time since early in 1930. The tonnage sales in the 
foodstuffs industry for 1932 were only moderately 
lower than the figures for the year preceding. 
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IMPROVED FAILURE 
TREND CONTINUES 


Business failures for the first full week of 
the new year continue considerably below those for 
the corresponding period of both preceding years. 
The number in the United States, according to the 
records of R. G. Dun & Co., was 726, against 781 a 
year ago and 796 in the same week of 1931. Insol- 
vencies are much more numerous at this time of 
year than in any other period. That is usually the 
case, and it may be that this year will be no excep- 
tion. There was the customary increase the past 
week in the number of defaults over those of the 
two preceding weeks when business defaults num- 
bered 596 and 485, respectively. Furthermore, in 
both instances, the two preceding weeks comprised 
only five business days, against six days for the 
past week. 

The comparison with a year ago shows a 
slight increase in the number of insolvencies the 
past week for the Eastern States, that is, for the 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States; and 
also for the Pacific Coast States. There was a very 
marked reduction in the number of defaults this 
year in the West and South. Of the past week’s 
failures, 502 had liabilities of $5,000 or more, against 
419 and 317, respectively, in the two weeks pre- 
ceding, and 554 similar defaults a year ago. 

Canadian failures numbered 86, against 67 in 
the week previous. Last year for the correspond- 
ing period, 79 defaults occurred. 


Week Five Days Five Days Week 
Jan. 12, 1933 Jan. 5, 1933 Dec. 28,1932 Jan. 14, 1932 


r Over 
Total $5,000 
307 187 


Over Over 
Total $5,000 Total $5,000 


Total 
267 128 293 
178 94 138 55 100 147 «211 
166 97 136 87 129 149 203 

75 41 55 47 65 46 74 
726 419 596 317 485 554 781 
86 45 67 25 56 36 79 


191 212 


Dun’s Insolvency Index 
for the first part of Jan- 
i} uary has advanced con- 
siderably, but still is below that for the same period 
in both preceding years. The number is 189.3, com- 
pared with 196.0 a year ago and 196.6 for the same 
time in January, 1931. For the five-year average 
period of 1925-1929, inclusive, the Insolvency Index 
stands at 139.5. The latter may be considered as 
measuring a normal ratio for business failures dur- 
ing the post-war time. The increase from December 
to the early January record, covering the period 
last mentioned, was equal to 24.6 per cent. The 
increase from December last to January this year 
was 30.3 per cent. 


INSOLVENCY INDEX 
UNDER 1932 LEVEL 


The figures printed below are computed on 
the basis of the number of commercial insolvencies 
to each 10,000 firms in business in the United States: 


-—Monthly— 
1922 1921 
173.7 126.2 
159.6 114.0 
132.8 112.3 
107.3 167.3 


5-Year Average 

1925-29 Ratio 
139.5 160.0 
112.0 128.3 
107.1 122.8 
90.2 103.8 


c——Monthly—_,, 
1933 1932 1931 
189.3 196.0 196.6 
158.8 140.7 

141.2 127.0 

134.7 117.0 


Jan. to date 
December 
November 
October 


UPTREND IN BANK Bank clearings continue 
CLEARINGS HOLDS slightly higher this week. 
While the decline, com- 
pared with the record of a year ago still is quite 
marked, especially at some of the larger cities, it is 
again less significant at other important centers. 
The total for this week at all leading cities in the 
United States, as reported to R. G. Dun & Co., of 
$4,453,143,000 was 24.2 per cent below that of last 
year. At New York City, the amount was $3,019,- 
589,000, which was 26.0 per cent less, while the 
aggregate for the cities outside of New York of 
$1,433,554,000 was 20.1 per cent smaller. 

Bank clearings this week exceed those of the 
preceding week by $45,188,000, whereas a year ago 
there was a decline of $23,090,000. Again, the im- 
provement mainly is at the outside centers. The 
reduction this week is the heaviest at New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit and Cleve- 
land. At Philadelphia, clearings again show an in- 
crease. 

Figures for leading cities, compared with 
those of last year, are printed herewith; also, aver- 
age daily bank clearings for the past three months: 


Week 
Jan. 18, 1933 


Week 
Jan. 20, 1932 


Per 
Cent 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Richmond 


New Orleans .... 
Dallas 

San Francisco . 
Portland 

Seattle 


New York 
Total All 


Average Daily: 
January to date 


$210,460,000 
308,000,000 
53,166,000 
69,755,000 
23,300,000 
180,500,060 
60,497,000 
51,061,000 
41,985,000 
62,900,000 
56,793,000 
18,234,000 
42,039,000 
27,742,000 
25,800,000 
19,988,000 
27,537,000 
26,344,000 
92,800,000 
15,475,000 
19,178,000 


$277,109,000 
305,000,000 
64,175,000 
92,497,060 
29,600,000 
262,600,000 
81,624,000 
83,075,006 
51,486,000 
77,760,000 
74,967,000 
26,051,000 
52,505,000 
27,686,000 
29,500,000 
23,810,060 
35,817,000 
30,006,060 
120,100,000 
20,314,000 
28,142,000 


—24.0 
+ 0.9 
—17.2 
—24.6 
—21.3 
—31.3 
—25.9 
—38.4 
—18.4 
—19.1 
—24.2 
—36.0 
—19.9 
+ 0.2 
—12.5 
—16.1 
—23.1 
—12.2 
—22.7 
—23.8 
—31.9 





$1,433,554,000 


$1,793,758,000 
4,086,657,000 


—20.1 


3,019,589,000 —26.0 





$4,453,143,000 


$5,874,415,000 —24.2 
$800,853,000 
736,693,000 
678,686,000 
754,170,000 


$1,074,932,000 
1,030,163,060 
943,602,000 
1,160,444,000 


—25.5 
—28.5 
—28.1 
—35.0 
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STOCK MARKET 
TREND UNEVEN 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


i ae 





The stock and bond 


ee 


and in many cases wiped out 





markets in New York were 
subject this week to the op- 
erations of professional 
speculators, who changed 
positions with their custom- 
ary alacrity, giving the im- 
pression of great irregular- 
ity in trends. There was 
little actual investment buy- 
ing or selling, as the invest- 
ment community clearly is awaiting some clarifica- 
tion of the numerous conflicting developments. 
Turnover in stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
was at a low level throughout, with a number of 
sessions showing aggregate transactions of less than 
three-quarters of a million shares. Bond dealings 
were somewhat heavier than normal. 

Stocks were indecisive as the week started, 
and they remained without a fixed trend all week. 
Early tendencies were toward lower levels, appar- 


SMALL NET CHANGES ently because the mar- 


IN STOCK AVERAGES ket looked vulnerable 
to the professional 
traders. 


Railroad and utility stocks were sold in 
heaviest volume in the initial session, the former 
because signs of definite improvement are lacking, 
and the latter because of rumors that the incoming 
Administration in Washington will look to the utili- 
ties as a source of taxation for balancing the budget. 
A number of industrial stocks also dropped in the 
first session, with heaviest recessions of 3 to 4 
points appearing in such issues as Allied Chemical 
and Auburn Auto. 

Trends in stocks changed with disconcerting 
speed in all subsequent sessions of the week, but 
net changes were surprisingly small. Covering op- 
erations by the professionals ran stocks up about 
as fast as they dropped on selling, and the lack of 
a public following on either side of the market oc- 
casioned a gradual lapse of the more determined 
operations. Various specific groups of issues, and 
certain individual stocks remained subject to fairly 
wide movements. Oil stocks slumped Wednesday, 
owing to general reductions in oil prices. R. H. 
Macy shares, Woolworth, National Dairy Products, 
and a few other issues suffered from liquidation 
which was attributed to one source. 

Owing to such movements, the main trend of 
the stock market was toward somewhat lower levels 
for the week. But intermediate recoveries reduced 


small. 


presses utilities. 
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Stock trading during week chiefly profes- 
sional, with fixed trend lacking and turnover 
Some groups subject to fairly wide 
movements, but net changes were narrow. 
Proposed action of new Administration de- 
General bond list weak; 
government issues recover part of early loss. 


the effect of the occasional 
selling pressure. Disap- 
pointment with the course 
of the legislative mill in 
Washington was an obvious 
factor in the market from 
time to time, especially 
when it became apparent 
that no genuine action to- 
ward balancing of the na- 
tional budget can be anticipated until the new Ad- 
ministration calls a special session of Congress. 
Legislation in other fields, although of vast impor- 
tance, also will have to await the mercies of the next 
Congress, to all appearances, and the discourage- 
ment of the financial community was manifested in 
the spasmodic selling waves. 

Of much interest was the report on the dis- 
tribution of United States Steel common shares, out- 
standing in the amount of 8,703,252 shares. The 
floating supply, as indicated by stock in brokers’ 
names, increased in the final quarter of last year by 
82,401 shares to 1,323,978 shares. Investors’ hold- 
ings were reduced commensurately, but it was note- 
worthy that stock of the corporation held abroad 
increased sharply. 

In listed bonds uncertainty was almost as 
pronounced as in stocks. United States Govern- 
ment issues declined substantially early in the week, 
TREASURY BONDS owing to rumors that the 


Treasury would issue a 
RECOVER LOSSES long-term bond flotation in 


connection with February financing. The report 
was occasioned by consultations of Treasury offi- 
cials with New York bankers regarding market pos- 
sibilities for a flotation of this nature. Later in the 
week, such rumors were generally discredited, and 
Treasury and Liberty bonds recovered most of their 
losses. 

Daily transactions in stocks and bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange compare with last year 
as follows: 








Week Ending -—Stocks——Shares—, -————- Bonds 
Jan. 18, 1983 This Week Last Year This Week Last Year 
bo” eS ae 920,000 2,647,590 $14,400,000 $17,889,600 
WE. ho vikc CBee ciceus 833,800 1,600,000 11,506,000 15,065,000 
EE okie cecccececes 360,900 733,300 5,800,000 7,676,000 
WEE, caccedvcecsemes 870,000 1,400,006 10,600,000 14,646,000 
TOG cicecciacciccs 660,000 1,100,000 11,260,000 10,151,000 
Wednesday ........... 700,000 1,200,000 14,800,000 10,660,000 
TUG) > « Seeiveseadels 4,344,700 8,680,890 $68,300,000 $75,427,000 
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BALTIMORE Trade generally during the past two 
week has afforded no evidence of any marked im- 
provement, although some betterment has been re- 
corded for a few lines of activity. Inventory figures 
now becoming available indicate that most pro- 
ducers and wholesalers are carrying lighter stocks, 
and are in a better statistical position than they 
were a year ago. Some branches of the textile line 
are more active; men’s clothing factories are busy, 
because wholesalers deferred buying and concen- 
trated their purchases within a comparatively short 
period of time. Dry goods, notions, knit goods, and 
hosiery are in fair demand, but the bulk of the sales 
consists of staple merchandise. 


BOSTON Although the outlook in the textile in- 
dustry is improving, it has not, as yet, materialized 
into the seasonal activity, which now is commencing 
in the shoe and leather lines. Manufacturers of 
practically all types of shoes are getting increased 
numbers of orders, with the best demand for women’s 
popular-priced styles. Some increase in the de- 
mand also is noted for men’s shoes. A fair volume 
of fine wool is moving at steady prices, though the 
market is displaying a firmer tendency, and the out- 
look is promising. The demand for raw cotton from 
the New England consuming centers is light, but 
the mills are producing fair quantities of gray 
goods. Prices are firm, in the face of a limited de- 
mand for the finished goods. 


BUFFALO The Buffalo automobile show now in 
progress is drawing a large attendance. This year’s 
exhibition is the largest in the thirty-one years of 
automotive shows held here in the number of cars 
displayed. New designs and amazing changes in 
appearance are in evidence in all the 1933 models. 
Production of pig iron in the Buffalo district is at 
a low ebb, with pig iron imports selling below do- 
mestic prices. Under present conditions, many 
plants are holding large stocks of raw materials on 
hand and are not seeking bank loans for the labor 
costs necessary to produce the finished goods. 


CHICAGO The normal January upturn is broaden- 
ing appreciably, and activities in a few important 
lines this week were noticeably ahead of last year’s 
record. The physical volume of goods moved by 
the State Street department stores remained heavy, 
with a widely-advertised Dollar Day an important 
feature. Sales through the retail store outlets of 
the big mail-order houses exceeded early January, 
1932, dollar totals, but these were offset by the con- 
tinued decline in rural purchases by mail. Whole- 
salers reported a gratifying total of road and mail 
orders. Local ready-to-wear manufacturers, having 
completed inventories, are arranging Spring lines. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS — REPORTED BY 


CINCINNATI Low inventories, with potential mar- 
kets for Spring commitments and more stability in 
the price of commodities, have strengthened the 
prospect for improved business conditions during 
the next quarter of the year. In adjacent trade ter- 
ritory south of the Ohio River, orders now being 
received by road salesmen reflect the result of 
activity in the tobacco market. Quality is above 
the average, and sales continue satisfactory, with 
quotations holding up, giving promise of further 
gains as the season advances. January clearance 
sales among leading department stores were, in 
many instances, gratifying. There was a pro- 
nounced movement in such merchandise as sheet- 
ings, cotton prints, wearing apparel and shoes. 


CLEVELAND General retail trade has remained at 
practically the same level since the beginning of 
the year. Many of the larger downtown depart- 
ment stores have featured sales of seasonal mer- 
chandise, in order to reduce inventories. Whole- 
sale trade in all lines is rather quiet, with the 
possible exception of fill-in orders for men’s and 
women’s wearing apparel. 


DALLAS The quiet trading that usually charac- 
terizes the month of January continues in effect 
here this year. Textiles are fairly active, and some 
sizable orders are beginning to come in. The feel- 
ing in this industry is, on the whole, optimistic. 
Shoes are moving fairly well, but not up to expec- 
tations. Sales of hardware, furniture, plumbing 
supplies and farm equipment continue depressed. 
Inventories are lower and comprise a larger per- 
centage of fresh, staple merchandise than at any 
time in recent years. 


DETROIT Business shows a slight tendency to im- 
prove in both retail and wholesale branches. The 
increase is likely to be very gradual for the current 
quarter, in any event. Encouraging aspects, how- 
ever, are found in the growing stability of com- 
modity prices, and in the growing strength in 
marketable securities. Employment in the Detroit 
metropolitan area has been advanced by more than 
10,000, chiefly in the automotive industry, preparing 
for the coming Spring season. 


KANSAS CITY Leading retailers report that volume 
for the new year, to date, has been low, but sales 
have been stimulated by special mark-down offer- 
ings. Wholesalers of staples report that only a 
hand-to-mouth business is being transacted. Un- 
seasonable weather has hindered sales in certain 
lines. The flour-milling business, in regard to 
orders, is a little slow, but shipments are heavier 
than they have been for several weeks. 
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NEWARK The general trend in retail trade circles 
appears unchanged. Well-advertised clearance 
sales indicate the larger emphasis to be placed on 
price concessions. The sales of women’s coats and 
suits are reported as only fair, but footwear, in- 
cluding shoes and rubber goods, are selling fairly 
well, 


PHILADELPHIA The unseasonably warm weather 
has retarded the retail movement of heavy wearing 
apparel and general Winter merchandise, but clear- 
ance sales have been well patronized, with volume 
making a favorable comparison with the compara- 
tive totals of last year. The dollar volume, how- 
ever, is running about 15 per cent behind, because 
of the lower prices at which most merchandise is 
being offered. In manufacturing branches, there 
have been more inquiries since the new year started, 
but the gain in orders has been small thus far. The 
glazed kid industry at the turn of the year is in a 
much sounder position. 


PITTSBURGH Business conditions in this district 
have shown comparatively little change thus far 
during the current year, weather conditions having 
been unfavorable for the movement of men’s and 
women’s apparel. Sales of women’s coats, in par- 
ticular, have been decidedly below those of a year 
ago. The movement of shoes has not been large, 
the cheaper grades moving much more freely than 
the medium and higher-priced shoes. There has 
been a moderate upturn in the demand for drugs 
and chemicals. Grocery sales are being maintained 
at about the level prevailing for the past few weeks. 


RICHMOND While production and distribution 
during the first two weeks of 1933 have not shown 
any gains, representative manufacturers and dealers 
are in a strategic position to resume profitable oper- 
ation as the return toward normal conditions pro- 
gresses. Considering the unsatisfactory trade con- 
ditions in existence last year, commercial failures 
have been considerably fewer than expected. Manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and retailers have cleaned out 
old stocks, made heavy cuts in inventories, insti- 
tuted substantial operating economies and, in many 
cases, built up good cash reserves after substan- 
tially curtailing liabilities. 


ROCHESTER Average daily checks cashed during 
December were 27 per cent ahead of the November 
total, more than the usual seasonal increase. Com- 
pared with December, 1931, a 13 per cent decline 
was noticeable. Factory employment in December 
was 3 per cent below that for November, and 17 per 
cent off from the record of December, 1931. Clear- 
ance sales in retail outlets have increased in volume 
considerably, but net profit is below average. 
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ST. LOUIS Local department stores report trade un- 
usually quiet for the week, although this is normal 
for this time of year. Local manufacturers and 
jobbers of ready-to-wear clothing are receiving 
orders for Spring shipment and, in some quarters, 
the outlook for future business is favorable. Shoe 
manufacturers likewise are receiving a fair volume 
of orders, with work progressing at a fairly satis- 
factory rate. Paints and paint material continue to 
be reported quiet, but marginal improvement is 
anticipated. 


SAN FRANCISCO Department stores at the present 
time are holding special sales in an endeavor to 
stimulate retail buying. The same procedure is 
being followed by the smaller retail distributor 
dealing in men’s clothing, shoes, and haberdashery. 
The employment situation reveals some prospects 
of improvement. Manufacturing of various lines, 
such as women’s clothing, and knit goods are show- 
ing a moderate amount of activity. The jewelry 
trade reported a fair amount of sales during the 
holiday season, but not so large as anticipated. 


TOLEDO Department store trade during the past 
week indicated but little change and shows a loss, 
when compared with the dollar volume of a year 
ago. There has been no change in the wholesale 
dry goods and shoe lines. Automotive manufac- 
turers during the past week have increased produc- 
tion. New models appeared in the New York auto- 
mobile show recently, which stimulated business, to 
some extent. Builders’ supplies and lumber are in 
nominal demand. A material increase was noted in 
the employment situation during the past week. 


TWIN CITIES (St. Paul-Minneapolis) Many of the 
wholesalers and jobbers of this district report cur- 
rent business of larger volume than had been ex- 
pected, although consisting largely of diversified 
filling-in orders. Commitments for Spring delivery 
are termed better than seen in several years. In the 
retail trade, well-advertised clearance sales are re- 
ported to be bringing good results. 


WICHITA There was a decided improvement in 
trade in this vicinity during the holidays, and while 
less expensive merchandise was sold, several of the 
larger stores report as having practically disposed 
of their obsolete items through extensive sales. 
Wholesalers report their business as below normal, 
with buying confined to necessities only. There is 
less demand for builders’ supplies, and with less in- 
comes and with present taxes no improvement is 
looked for until early Spring at least. Government 
loans now are being made throughout this section, 
which will materially help the agricultural situation 
in the recovery movement. 
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WEEKLY QUOTATION RECORD OF 


The sharp rally in commodity prices last 
week has lost some of its force, with the weakness 
in the major divisions overshadowing the continued 


strength in several of the other groups. Asa result, 
advances in Dun’s list of wholesale commodity quo- 
tations were reduced to 17, as compared with 31 a 





Last 
Week 


Last 
Year 


Net This 
Change Week 


Last Last 
Week Year 


Net This 
Change Week 





FOODSTUFFS 


BEANS: Pea, choice. 100 Ib 18 
Red kidney, choice.... ™ “420 
White kidney, choice.... “ “ 


COFFEE: No. 7 Rio. S aiceay % 
Santos No. 4 


DAIRY: 

Butter, creamery, extra.....lb—2 
Cheese, N. Y., fancy ad 
Eggs, nearby, fancy Sean eee 
Fresh. gathered, a Aad, firsts “ —7 


DRIED FRUITS: 
Apples, evaporated, fancy... .lv 
mg choice..... 8 
Citron, imported 
Currants, cleaned, 50-lb. box. 
Lemon Peel, Imported. . “ 
Orange Peel, Imported...... 
Peaches, Cal. standard. 
Prunes, Cal. 40-50, 25-Ib. box. 


FLOUR: Soctng Pat.....196 7-2 
Winter, Soft Straigh ts. eas 2% 
Fancy Minn. Family...“ “ 


GRAIN: Wheat, No. 2 R.. ° 


Nor Sea 
ono a 


-bu— 1% 


0 e9 
ND 
RR RK 


to 
Co Wo 


Hay, 
HOPS: Pacific, Pr. ’32..... 


MOLASSES AND SYRUP: 
Blackstrap—bbls. 
Extra Fancy..... 


PEAS: Yellow split, dom. 100 lbs 


PROVISIONS, Chicago: 
Beef Steers, best fat....100 Ibs—25 
Hogs, 220-250 lb. w’ts.. “ “ 
Lard, N. Y., ; = 
Pork, mess bbl 
Lambs, best. tat, natives.100 lbs 

Sheep, fat ewes 

Short ribs, sides 1’se 

Bacon, N, Y., 140 down. 

Hams, N. Y., 18-20 Ib....... “ 
Tallow, N. Y., sp. loose ' 


RICE, Dom. Lon in, fan Ib 
tue Roos, ehties sess 
Foreign, Japan, fancy....... “ 


SPICES: Mace, Banda No. 1.. -Ib— % 
Cloves, Zanzibar...........“*—% 
Nutmegs, 105s-110s..... 
Ginger, Cochin......... . 
Pepper, Lampong, black.....* —% 

Singapore, white.... ‘* —% 
- Mombasa, red.......“ 


SUGAR: Cent _ -...100 Ibs—8 
Fine gran., in bbis..... “  “ —5 


“es Formosa, raced eee edb 


Japan, basket fired 
Congou, standard 


= eee (nearby) 
Onions 2 

Potatoes, 180-lb sack — 10 
Turnips, ae Rutabaga.. 
ADVANCES 4; DECLINES 21, 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, N. Y., delivered 9.50 
Portland par N. 


© 
PN 


im 

~1 
ae 
~ 

a a 
Oo po 


e 


~ 
Prom PON 
ANd ROS 
AAS AAanao 
_ 
PROB OION 
Aacth oth 
ASCoaonen 


r=) 

Ps 
Nw NAD 
me RR 


120.00 
95.00 


20 


wee Plain Red Gum, 
caneaeae® +++++-Der M ft. 67.00 
ras rk 4 64.00 


76.00 
71.00 


67.00 
64.00 


68.00 


/4”. 
FAS a ienseaap 4/4", 7 ‘to 
17” . 


rag Be part sada % 
FAS para "4 4”. 
No. 1 Com. Ma OgAnY, ,, 
(African), 4/4”.. 140.00 
FAS H, Maple, 4/4". ace 60.00 
Canada’ Spruce, ox4".. “ 26.00 
N. C. Pine, 4/4”, Edge 
a 12” No. 2 and Ge 


Bett 
Yellow. Pine, Sriz".... 
FAS Basswood, 4/4”. Arts 
Douglas Fir, Water 
P+ _¢. OE RS. eae om 
2x4”, 18 feet a 
Cal. Red wood, Ss, 


Clea 
North Carolina Pine 
Roofers, 13/16x6” .. “ . 


NAVAL STORES: esa ewer - bbl 
Rosin “‘B” 

Tar, kiln burned. 

Turpentine, carlots ** gal +2% 
PAINTS: Litharge, com’l on: -Ib 


Red Lead, dry 
White Lead in Paste... 


Zine, pa... 
ia Ge ea) 
ADVANCES 2; DECLINES 0. 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


HIDES, Chicago: 
Packer, No. 1 native........Ib 
No. 1 T Sistgin wwineieelee 
Colorado Siew b see e es 
Cows, heavy native........- 
Branded ee 
No. 1 buff hides 
No. 1 extremes 
No. 1 kip 
No. 1 calfskins 
Chicago city caitukine 
LEATHER: 
Union backs, t.r.. ll 
Scoured oak-backs, No. ‘8 sare ee 
No. 2 butt bends. bs 
ADVANCES 3; DECLINES 2, 


TEXTILES 


BURLAP, 10%%4-0z. 40-in...... yd 
8-oz. 40-in pesacwesesel” oe 


COTTON GOODS: 

Brown sheetings, stand...... yd 
Wide sheetings, 10-4........ 
Bleached veers stand. ees 
Medium ... 94 
Brown sheeting 
Standard prin 
Brown — standard. saeals 
Staple gingha bia 
Print cloths, 38% 

Hose, belting, uck. 


HEMP: Midway, Fair dient 
JUTE: first marks.........-+..° 
RAYON: 
Den. Fil. 
. BOSE icc cvecciveses 
a Viscose Process. *b “Cellulose 
Acetate. 


RSs 
me 


PS 


RSs 
RB ORR 


AAA AP HOCH ONT 
mB 

AAAI PP AIT 

ee ee 


ROOD 
Oko 


oe 
aR 


eo 
No 


Serna d 
TANSARE 


4 yd...... 


b> 69 
WS 


SILK: Italian Ex. Clas. (Yel.).1b 
Japan, Extra Crac oo 
WOOL, Boston: 

Average, 25 quot.........--dU 
Ohio & Pa. Fleeces: 


Common and Braid.........™ 
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week ago, while declines rose to 31, a gain of 8 over 
the total in the previous tabulation. The foodstuffs 
division alone contributed 21 of this week’s 31 de- 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 







clines, due to the recessions in grains, flour, butter, 
eggs, Sugar, provisions, and some grades of coffee. 
Further advances were recorded for hides. 




























This Last Last Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year Change Week Week Year 
Mich., and N. Y. pines Sarsaparilla, Honduras.......1 52 52 42 
Delaine Unwashed. eee > 16 16 21 Soda ash, 58% light....100 ibe 1.20 1.20 1.05 
Half-Blood Combing. Saeaeetesire 17 17 22 Soda benzoate..........+.s- -ib 40 40 40 
Half-Blood Clothing.........“ 15 15 19 ADVANCES 3; DECLINES L 
Miele Blo ee bee ‘ 14 14 20 
-Blood ..... Perr rr rT oes 
Quarter-Blood ..........00.8 bi 17 17 19 M ETALS 
Southern Fleeces: Pig: Irom: No: Se, Plc. sss -ton 13.34 13.384 15.64 
Ordinary Mediums.......... “ 15 15 19 ... 2 valley furnace. seeeee f = a bp 
essemer, Kewdee ce ks ' Z 
eS ee ee Three-eighths , ~ 21 21 25 No. 2 South Cincinnati. .:°) « 13.82 13.82 14.82 
“Blood Corbi a 32 22 22 Billets, rerolling, Pittsburgh. “ 26.00 26.00 28.00 
Quarter-Blood Combing. ..... orging, Pittsburgh........ 31.00 31.00 34.00 
Texas, Scoured Basis: ‘“ 2 2 54 Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... ‘ 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Pine, 12 months... ccccccces bi ¢ # 26 O-h rails, hy., at “ 40.00 40.00 43.00 
Fine, 8 months...-....... .: 3 Iron bars, Chicago... .. 1060 Ibs 1.70 1.70 ~—-:1.70 
California, Scoured Basis: Steel bars, Pitts’ urgh. “eS 1.60 1.60 1.50 
MINOT cio viocia ce ceo sec te 36 36 46 Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. “ “ 1.60 1.60 1.50 
PEED isccccdctccecesces 35 35 45 enepes, Eee aera. ee i = ¢ 1.60 1.60 1.50 
eets, 0. 
Cregeen, BoM Bt aple.- eee” os as 54 Pittsburgh =... 74 #_10 2.00 210 2.25 
Valley No. 1.. sable” 40 40 48 Wire Nails, Pittsburgh...“ “ 195 195 195 
e Barb Wire, ones zed, 
Territory, Scoured "Basia: H Pi “ « 0 
o 43 43 57 ttsburgh 2.6 2.60 2.60 
Fine Staple Choice....... eee“ Galv. Sheets No. 24, ‘Pitts. 
Half-Blood Combing......... z 42 42 ° burgh “10 2.75 2.85 2.80 
Dame CIOERINS. 6.6. sc cccccccccs 34 34 4 Coke, Connelisviile, oe 
Pulled: Delaine............++ “ 48 48 63 Furnace, prompt ship...... “ 1.95 1 
‘“ » P Pp’ Dp. 7 75 2.25 
Fine Combing..........+.+++ 37 37 58 Foundry, prompt ship..... 2.50 2.50 3.50 
Coarse Combing............. 29 29 40 Aluminum, pig (ton lots).... * tb 22% 22% # 22% 
California AA........ POT Te 44 44 60 Antimony, ordinary .........“ i +% 5% 5 6 
WOOLEN GOODS Copper, Electrolytic......... 5 5 7 
Standard Cheviot, 14-0z.....yd 95 95 1.70% —_— * * see eeees steerer —% 3% 8% 3 
Serge, 1 ae wereeee & 125% 120" = Tin, Rpg retseeeses pe ee 03% 23% mR 
i ae... 137% 137% 200  Tinplate, Pittsburgh, 100-Ib..box 4.25" 425° 4.75 
Fancy Cassimere, 13-02... . 1.25 1.25 1.57 ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 4. 
Broadcloth, 54-in...... peewee 2.00 2.00 2.50 
ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 2. MISCELLANEOUS 
DRUGS AND CHEMICALS COAL: f.0.b. Mines.........ton 
Acetanilid, U.S.P., mn bre a enters Ib 36 36 36 Navy Standard...... eseeee 1.75 1.75 2.15 
Acid Acetic, 28 deg --100 lbs 2.75 2.75 2.60 High Volatile, Steam..: ‘ace 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Carbolic, cans. ee 17 17 17 Anthracite, Company : e 
Citric, domestic. wate 387% 87% 387% Se dines 7.25 7.25 7.94 
Muriatic, 18’. 100 lbs 1.00 1.00 1.00 Egg .. oP. 7.00 7.00 7.69 
Nitric, 42’. oo a 6.50 6.50 6.50 DAMME bce: cas dkwalenead @ weeredace 7.00 7.00 7.69 
CER. WIDE. sco os caesccsc lb 10% 10% 10% WE cideeteRscasokeces adeon 5.15 5.15 5.69 
Sulphuric, BM acter -100 lbs 55 55 poll DYESTUFFS—Bi-chromate 
Tartaric crystals. rr 20 20 Potash, am........ Vesteecacle a i 8 
Fluor Sear sell. 98%. ..ton 38.50 38.50 38.50 Cochineal, MUNN. ieee ars - -—3 43 46 46 
Alcohol, - fortie URE a... ve egal as7 7 ay | Cuteh, Rangoon .- so: é< ““ : % 1% ai 
“ denatured, has .o 31% 31% | 31% Indigo, Madras..... vis -* ad sees ae 25° 125 ©=«(1.25 
pS eR eran cae 3.25 3.25 3.25 Prussiate potash, yellow. vee 16% 16% 18% 
Ammonia, anhydrous Bis 15% 15% 15% FERTILIZERS: 
Arsenic, white...... Ss 4 15 a8 Bones, ground steamed, 1%, 
Balsam, Copaiba, S. A. . 15 0 10.00 am., 60% bone phosphate, ay 
nl ee p -gal 7 1 = uCitieago basi “$6602.22. * ton 25.00 25.00 25.00 
a ee eee TET RERIRE, 5 o - 
Bicarbonate Soda, Am....100 lbs 254° 254 2.54 ere alte ged ne is. dae tae 
Bleaching powder, ov er oe fe 2.00 Sulphate ammonia, do- 

B4% os ees sens ceeeoee =, 7 oe mestic, delivered. “4 1.03 1.03 1.10 
Borax, crystal, in bbi. <<. se eelb 0” 18.007 Sulphate potash, bs. 90%...ton 47.50 47.50 48.2 
Brimstone, crude domestic. . .ton a ey le oo OILS: Cocoanut, Spot, N. ¥... 10 % 8% 8% 
a l, —_ ~— 2p poate A 18% | “49 China Wood, bbls., spot...-- 4% 4% 64 

cot ly gag ‘ 15.00” 15.00” 15.00 Cod, Newfoundland..... oo gal 23 23 28 
por any Napa 8% 8% 10 Corn, crude, Mill....... 2th LAID H6 3 2% “3% 
Caustic Soda, 76%...... 100 lbs 2.25 2.25 2.25 Patton: ye mess tans a] % 7% 
Guten bas. oc ° 25 25 25 Linseed, city raw, earlots. . th 1% 1% 6 
Cocaine, Hydrochloride........0% 8.50 8.50 8.50 Neatstoot, DULCE... ccecccees d a 4 p. a 
Cream Tartar, domestic....... “ 33% ‘ 357% 20% psn Nese Rime 2 yaaa ad ety 3 3% 3 
Boeom Belts. ent eRe id 4 ah, “6 “6 Petroleum, Pa., cr., at well. .bbl 1.47% 1.47% 1.58 
Glycerine, C. P. in drums..... “ 9% 9% 11% Renee, ye delivery. “gl 10% 10% 13% 
Gum-Arable, AMINE. 2020000 +s Bi 1B os 2 wee ope =" wie” Me, oH : 

enzoin, Sumatra.......... eo® RR EN ae ie Bi ea eosin 
png 8 vye E Giais o:siald. gece aie ve +2 = = 4 Binge ea Cumapn. + “.. on. ones 

Re, DC. ovo sc es caead ook, 8S. & 8. C..... Sie nee 4 
Tragacanth, Aleppo Ist: ” b+ bs 1 . Writing, cub-ctlees. Saddeesa ae i? 1% , 

corice, Extract....... 0 Maar dave ag oes 
Powdered ........00. - 33 33 33 Sulphite, Domestic, bl.. -190 lbs 1.75 1.75 2.00 
Menthol, Japan, cases. . 9 3.25 3.25 3.25 Old Paper No. 1 Mix.. " 17% 17% 15 
Morphine, Sulp., bulk... -0% 7.85) 7.85 7.95 PLATINUM ........ Enea eran 28.00 28.00 87.50 
Nitrate Silver, crystals. “4% 19% 19 23% RUBBER: Up River, fine “Ib 6 6 5% 
Nux Vomica, powdered. -lb—1% 6 7 ij Plan, ist Sates nF. coal dv 4 Bee 
Opium, jobbing lots...... waar 12.00 12.00 12.00 n, 1s ’ seeeee 
Quicksilver, 75-lb. mee Sar abe 48.00 48.00 65.00 ADVANCES 3; DECLINES 1. 

Seren nag teen a, fy 
oe SE ear 
Sal ammoniae, ium, “imp. 10 10 10% TOTAL ADVANCES. .... 17 31 18 

al soda, American..... s 

Saltpetre, crystals............Ib 7 7% TOTAL DECLINES...... 31 23 31 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


The monetary situ- 


connection was the dis- 





ation shows few changes 
currently, in either a na- 
tional or an international 
sense. The Federal Reserve 
banks in the United States, 
like banks of issue in other 
leading markets, continue 
to foster extreme ease in 
money under the impres- 
sion that this procedure will 
stimulate recovery in trade and industry. Such 
programs have been in effect for several years, but 
they have so far brought few important results. 
Ease in the money markets of New York, London, 
and Paris is not less extreme because it has become 
customary in recent months, but acceptable bor- 
rowers find little use for the accommodation thus 
held out. 
; It is maintained in some of the best-informed 
quarters in New York that banks are the stumbling 
block to giving true effect to the easy money policy. 
The large commercial institutions are willing to 
lend only against exceedingly well-secured col- 
lateral, and it may be that some lag in the process 
is occasioned by their unwillingness to extend 
credit thoughtlessly. But it is noteworthy that 
similar surpluses of loanable funds have piled up 
in London and Paris, despite different national 
situations and the greater willingness of banks, 
especially in London, to lend funds. 

The Federal Reserve System in this country 
indicated several weeks ago that the easy money 
policy would be changed to a very slight degree. 


SOME ADJUSTMENT Open market operations 


would be so adjusted, it 
IN MONEY POLICY was stated, as to maintain 


excess reserves of member banks, but not with the 
intention of increasing these further. This was 
interpreted as meaning a decrease in holdings of 
United States Government securities by the system, 
as gold stocks increased and currency returned from 
circulation. That the interpretation was correct is 
shown by declines in the holdings of United States 
Government securities. 

A Treasury report on currency, issued early 
this week, showed that total monetary stocks of the 
country expanded $277,000,000 in the past year. 
This figure includes gold stocks, which are held 
almost entirely in bank and Treasury vaults. Cur- 
rency in circulation on December 31, last, amounted 
to $5,675,183,214, or $30,000,000 more than on the 
same date a year earlier. Also of interest in this 


kets featureless. 


the past year. 
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Developments in international money mar- 
Total monetary stocks in 
the United States expanded $277,000,000 in 
Gold inflow continues. For- 
eign exchange rates hold at previous levels. 
Return of England to gold standard foreseen. 
European gold currencies display weakness. 


closure, Tuesday, that the 
Federal Reserve System is 
continuing its policy of re- 
tiring gold certificates from 
circulation and thus in- 
creasing the gold reserve. 

In the New York 
money market, rates for 
accommodation were un- 
changed in all departments. 
Call loans on the New York Stock Exchange were 
1 per cent for all transactions, whether renewals or 
new loans. In the unofficial outside market, bank- 
ing house funds were available on demand terms at 
rates of 14 to 3% per cent. Time money on the Stock 
Exchange held to a range of 1% to % per cent for 
all datings. There was very little demand for ac- 
commodation in this Stock Exchange money mar- 
ket, which supplies funds for dealings in stocks and 
bonds. In the commercial money market equally 
RATES ARE quiet conditions epeirypeig tran’ 
UNCHANGED mercial paper was 1% to 1% per 

cent for prime names, all dates, 
while other names were mostly quoted at 134 per 
cent. Bankers’ acceptances eligible for purchase or 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve banks held to % 
per cent bid and % asked for thirty to ninety-day 
datings, while the upper range on four to six 
months’ bills was 74 per cent bid and % asked. 

The Treasury had to pay slightly more for its 
most recent borrowing on ninety-one-day discount 
bills. An issue of $75,000,000 was awarded Monday 
at an average discount of 0.24 per cent, as against 
0.20 per cent on the preceding issue, and a low 
record of 0.09 per cent on a bill issue sold late last 
year. Gold continues to flow toward this country, 
chiefly from Europe, with India, South America and 
China also supplying quantities. 

Foreign exchange rates show little deviation 
from previous trends. All eyes are on the Geneva 
commission charged with preparing an agenda for 
the World Economic and Monetary Conference, 
tentatively scheduled to meet in London next 
Spring. At this meeting, the British delegates are 
giving the impression that the British government 
anticipates a return to gold payments as soon as the 
debt question is settled and some progress is made 
on tariffs and other vexing international problems. 
No indication is available so far regarding the rate 
of ultimate stabilization of sterling. The rate is 
carefully maintained, currently, at around $3.35, 
with the Bank of England exercising control. 


DUN’S REVIEW 





European gold currencies continue to display 
weakness. The French franc is definitely under the 
lower gold point, making continued shipments of 
the metal from Paris to New York possible on a 
bank profit basis. Dutch guilders, belgas and Swiss 
francs are following the same general trend out- 
lined by French francs. Scandinavian currencies 
are steady, while changes are nominal in the con- 
trolled rates of countries not on the gold standard. 
Canadian dollars were weaker at a discount of about 
13 per cent. Far Eastern rates show no change of 
consequence. 

The government inflated New Zealand cur- 
rency Thursday by raising the exchange rate to 
place 125 pounds in the dominion’s money on a par 
with 100 pounds sterling. The move, designed to 
aid those who have suffered from low export prices, 
was opposed vigorously by the banks. Previously 
the New Zealand pound had been around 111 to 113. 

Foreign dollar bonds this week were subject 
to the same adverse influences which depressed the 
prices of domestic bonds; in some cases, the decline 
was on an even more exaggerated scale. German 
bonds listed here were sold heavily by speculators 
who acquired the securities in heavy volume on the 


CONTINENTAL GOLD upswing that started 


early in December. The 
CURRENCIES WEAK declines amounted to 5 


to 10 points in many leading bonds, but still left the 
quotations far above their starting points, when the 
upward movement began late last year. Latin- 
American bonds also dropped in the general down- 
ward adjustment of quotations, but less drastically 
than German bonds. Australian and Canadian issues 
were not of interest to London, and prices sagged 
slightly. Foremost European credits were only 
fractionally changed. 

Daily closing quotations of foreign exchange 
(bankers’ bills) in the New York market follow: 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 

Jan.12 Jan.13 Jan.14 Jan.16 Jan.17 Jan. 18 
Sterling, checks... 3.85% 3.35% 3.385% 3.355% 3.35% 3.34 
Sterling, cables.... 3.35% 3.35% 3.35% 3.3544 3.35% 3.35 
Paris, checks..... 3.90% 38.90% 38.893 3.91% 3.90% 3.96% 
Paris, cables...... 8.90% 3.90% 3.90% 3.91% 3.90% 3.90% 
Berlin, checks..... 23.73 23.73 23.73 23.75 23.75 23.72 
Berlin, cables..... 23.75 23.75 23.75 23.77 23.77 23.77 
Antwerp, checks . 13.86 13.85 13.85% 18.84% 13.85%, 13.85 
Antwerp, cables... 13.8644 13.85% 13.86 13.85 13.86 13.87 
Lire, checks...... 5.11% 5.11% 5.11% 5.115% 5.11% 5.10% 
Lire, cables....... 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.11% 5.11% 5.11% 
Swiss, checks..... 19.24% 19.24% 19.24% 19.26 19.25% 19.25 
Swiss, cables...... 19.25% 19.25 19.25 19.26%, 19.26% 19.26 
Guilders, checks... 40.15% 40.14%, 40.14% 40.16% 40.17% 40.15% 
Guilders, cables... 40.16 40.15 40.15 46.17 40.18 40.18 
Pesetas, checks.... 8.17 8.16% 8.17 8.17 8.17 8.17% 
Pesetas, cables.... 8.18 8.17% 8.18 8.18 8.18 8.18% 
Denmark, checks.. 17.42 16.89 16.87 16.79 16.71 16.70 
Denmark, cables... 17.43 16.90 16.88 16.80 16.72 16.75 
Sweden, checks.... 18.32 18.27 18.27 18.31 18.27 18.24 
Sweden, cables.... 18.33 18.28 18.28 18.32 18.28 18.29 
Norway, checks.... 17.33 17.27 17.18 17.21 17.17 17.15 
Norway, cables.... 17.34 17.28 17.19 17.22 17.18 17.20 
Greece, checks..... .52% 52 ye 52 v5 52% .53 53% 
Greece, cables..... 5256 5244 524 52 53% -53 33 
Portugal, checks... 3.05% 3.05% 3.0514 3.051% 3.05% 8.05% 
Portugal, cables... 3.05% 3.05% 3.05% 3.05% 3.05% 3.605% 
Australia, checks.. 2.68% 2.67% 2.67% 2.68% 2.67% nae 
Australia, cables... 2.685 2.68% 2.68% 2.685% 2.68% tees 
Montreal, demand.. 88.56 88.15 87.87 87.87 87.38 87.13 
Argentina, demand. 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.25 25.20 
Brazil, demand.... 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.20 
Chile, demand..... 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.00 
Uruguay, demand.. 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.25 
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STEEL UPTREND CONTINUES 


Moderate gains in finished steel specifications 
have continued, bringing average operations in the 
Pittsburgh district to around 17 per cent, though 
working schedules show a spread from 10 to 35 per 


cent, with various units. Tin plate still makes the 
best showing in finishing departments, though sheet 
and strip producers have registered some little im- 
provement. As the season advances, miscellaneous 
buying is expected to quicken, the greatest need of 
the industry being better volume from the railroads. 

Weakness in sheet quotations and in cold- 
rolled specialties has not extended generally into 
other descriptions. Price concessions on sheets 
range $1 to $2 per ton, with cold-rolled strip steel 
quoted $1.90, Pittsburgh. Structural shapes, plates, 
and bars ordinarily continue at $1.60, Pittsburgh, 
though at competitive points occasional shading is 
reported and reinforcing steel bars are quoted at 
$1.50, Pittsburgh. Cold-finished steel bars are regu- 
larly $1.70, Pittsburgh. Tin plate is well maintained 
at $4.25 per base box, Pittsburgh. 

To consumers, heavy melting steel scrap is 
quotable at around $8.50, Pittsburgh; purchases of 
dealers being at a lower level. The scrap market, 


SLIGHT WEAKNESS as a whole, has steadied 
IN SHEET PRICES somewhat. Volume of 


business in pig iron has 
increased only slightly, sales being mainly in car- 
load lots. Foundry operations still are curtailed, 
and sanitary-ware plants have not been able to in- 
crease active capacity to any extent. Semifinished 
steel remains quiet, billets and sheet bars continuing 
at $26, Pittsburgh, and forging billets at $31, Pitts- 
burgh. Coke is only moderately active, and prices 
are unchanged; furnace coke is quoted at $1.75, and 
foundry coke for ordinary grades at about $2.50, 
at oven. 

The gains of late last week in the Chicago 
steel industry were well maintained, and steel ingot 
output was around 12 per cent of capacity. Sales of 
all the Western producers showed noticeable im- 
provement over the low levels of early January. 
The new buying was chiefly in structurals; 3,000 
tons were awarded in the Middle West, and in mis- 
cellaneous steel items. 

Specifications likewise were better, with one 
mill reporting the best volume in two months. Re- 
ports that better rail, tank steel, and pipe business 
was in sight added optimism to the outlook. Ruling 
prices were: Pig iron, $15.50; rail steel bars, 1.50c.; 
shapes, plates, and soft steel bars, 1.70c. 

Some railroads are working on their 1933 
programs and rail inquiries from at least two or three 
roads are expected this month. The appearance of 
inquiries from some private building work is an en- 
couraging factor in structural steel and reinforcing 
bars, as public projects have been the main support 
of these products for some time. 
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GRAIN PRICES IRREGULAR 


The grain price trend on the Chicago Board 
of Trade was irregularly lower during much of the 
week, with weakness in Canadian exchange a factor 
in the later trading. 

Wheat sold off %4c. to 7%c. on Monday, but 
came back 4c. to 3%4c. Tuesday, on rumors that 
Russia had tried to trade oil for 20,000,000 bushels 
of Canadian wheat. At mid-week, it dropped 5c. 
to 34c. Crop news was mildly bearish, with early 
forecasts of snow materializing in the form of rain 
and mist. This was offset, in part, by an official 
Kansas estimate placing farm reserves at less than 
half the total of a year ago. Discouraged long 
traders liquidated on Wednesday, when weakness 
in Canadian exchange and Liverpool prices appeared 
and helped along the decline. Milling demand for 
wheat was quiet. 

Corn broke badly on Monday for a loss of 
Yc. to 1%c., and firmed within a fractional range 
thereafter. Sales of 50,000 to 80,000 bushels at the 
Gulf to go to Scandinavia lessened the early pres- 
sure somewhat, but a mid-week rally was wiped out 
by the late decline in wheat. 

Trading in oats was small, and prices fol- 
lowed the trend in wheat, with fluctuations limited 
to minor fractions. Rye held fairly steady Monday, 
with the May delivery off 3¢c., and July unchanged. 
This was followed by an advance of "4c. to Sc. next 
day, and a Wednesday loss of Yc. to 7Yc., with 
wheat prices the important factor in the changes. 

The United States visible supply of grains 
for the week, in bushels, was: Wheat, 158,838,000, 
off 2,244,000; corn, 29,664,000, up 735,000; oats, 24,- 
202,000, off 238,000; rye, 7,835,000, off 66,000; and 
barley, 8,513,000, up 245,000. 

Daily closing quotations of grain options in 
the Chicago market follow: 

Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 


WHEAT: Jan. 12 Jan. 13 Jan. 14 Jan. 16 Jan. 17 Jan. 18 
VS Fig St ane Ca eee 49% 48% 475% 46% 47% 46% 
Bc 2G ste peas sesen sx 48% 47% 47% 46% 47% 46% 
OOD (os o.cesas secs 49% 48% 48% 47% 48% 47% 

CORN: 

BAT inc cacs view cence 27% 27% 27 25% 26% 26% 
SS ee ae 29% -28% 28% 27% 27% 27% 
September ...........-- 30% 36 29% 28% 29 28% 

OATS: 

a ee ars eee 17% 17% 17% 16% 17% 17 
OSS ER Te aE Oe aR u2% 33% 37% Wy 17% 17% 

RYE: 
ens i Sow ac cbsictces 36% 36 35 3% 35 35% 35 
RR Py rey a 35% 85% 34% 841% 35% 344 


The grain movement each day is given in the 
following table, with the week’s total, and com- 
parative figures for last year: 


Wheat —___,, Flour, Corn 
Western Atlantic Atlantic Western 
Receipts Exports Exports Receipts 
1,060 545,000 





WORMARED o% scsicscsndcvews 561,000 120,000 
SEP SOCEM 473,000 50,000 sien ie: Ape” 
NS gioas baw Weak ak as 593,000 121,000 1,000 607,000 
ENED 5, crag aidcs ans o's 471,000 451,000 1,000 689,600 
DOE soe kosbgacueaas soso 837,000 151,000 1,000 877,000 
WN oe koopa seco uueace 518,000 4,000 1,000 567,000 
RS See einer neat 3,453,000 897,000 5,000 8,857,000 
epee aay 78,404,000 762,000 36,000 1,859,000 
tFive Days 
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COLLECTION CONDITIONS 


ATLANTA Reports regarding collection conditions 
reveal slowness predominating. 

BALTIMORE There has been no appreciable im- 
provement in collections since last week. 

BOSTON Although collections show an improving 
trend in some trades, the general average is slow. 
BUFFALO Installment collections still are slow, 
but retail collections show an improved trend. 
CHICAGO The broadening of both retail and 
wholesale demand has made money a little easier, 
and collections improved markedly during the week. 
CINCINNATI Despite unsettled trade conditions, 
established houses continue prompt in their pay- 
ments. Slow remittances are noticeable among in- 
stallment accounts. . 

CLEVELAND Collections in some lines show an im- 
provement, but the average is fair to slow in the 
majority of trades. 

DALLAS While local collections are somewhat 
easier, there has been no pronounced betterment. 
DENVER Collections in this district are poor, with 
no improvement anticipated in the near future. 
DETROIT Collections are better in a few lines, but 
subnormal in most retail branches. 

KANSAS CITY In some quarters, a little money is 
being received on the payment of old accounts, 
which tends to offset the slower trend of current 
collections. 

NEWARK Local collection conditions are somewhat 
easier than they were a week ago, but the average 
is not much above fair. 

PHILADELPHIA Although collections continue 
slow, in other than building lines, they are not 
looked upon as unsatisfactory. 

PITTSBURGH The general average of collections 
has shown but little improvement, being still 
classed as slow, on the whole. 

RICHMOND Current collections are prompter, and 
some of the long overdue obligations are being liqui- 
dated, although this is a slow process. 

ROCHESTER Current collections cannot be classed 
as better than slow. 

ST. LOUIS Reports received from both wholesale 
and retail houses show that collections generally 
are fair. 

SAN FRANCISCO Retail collections reveal an im- 
proving trend, but installment payments are slow. 
TOLEDO Retail collections are being maintained at 
a good level, but wholesale payments are somewhat 
slower than they were two weeks ago. 

TWIN CITIES (St. Paul-Minneapolis) Collections are 
showing some improvement in both wholesale and 
retail lines, being generally classed as good to slow. 
WICHITA General mercantile collections in this 
district continue slow, despite a slight betterment 
in the liquidation of old accounts. 
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FURTHER RECESSION IN 
BANK CLEARINGS IN 1932 


Bank clearings throughout the past year 
were at a very low level. The variations from 
month to month did not follow the seasonal change 
and were very irregular. In this respect, however, 
bank clearings were much the same in both of the 
two preceding years. The decline has been con- 
stant in each year since 1929, at which time bank 
settlements were abnormally high. There was a 
considerable reduction from 1929 to 1930, and a 
further decline in each of the two succeeding years. 
The loss from 1931 to 
1932 was much heavier 
than that from 1930 to 
1931. The record com- january .......... ounaneees 


AVERAGE DAILY 


BANK CLEARINGS 


$1,414,552,000 —29.6 $1,796,989,000 
1,389,211,000 —42.1 1,746,887,000 
1,409,172,000 —46.5 1,832,284,000 
1,457,562,000 —45.5 1,859,118,000 
1,410,616,000 —47.8 1,725,622,000 
1,403,807,000 —46.0 1,853,151,000 
1,237,455,000 —42.4 1,677,100,000 
1,053,966,000 —34.5 1,379,351,000 
1,143,547,000 —34.2 1,483,202,000 
1,160,444,000 —35.0 1,623,508,000 


1,030,163,000 —28.5 1,511,615,000 


ever. The low point for the eight months under 
consideration was in November. Clearings for 
August were slightly higher than those for Novem- 
ber, while clearings for June were the highest for 
the eight months. July clearings were below those 
of both May and June and the slight advance in 
September and October over the two months im- 
mediately preceding was less than it should have 
been. Both November and December clearings, 
which should have been higher, were lower than in 
the two months imme- 
diately preceding. 

In the comparison 
of bank clearings from 
month to month in 1932, 
with those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, 
the decline also varied 
greatly. The loss was 
the heaviest in May, 
when it was 47.8 per 


1931 P.O. 1930 


963,602,000 —28.1 1,444,730,000 





+4 ’ . February ........ 803,845,000 
piled by Dun 8 Review MATER <cccccccccs 970,338,000 
covers the weekly re- April ............ 794,652,000 

, WE oo euhvaaens 745,655,000 

port for the leading jure 12200000000, 758,656,000 
cities in the United i anaes poses 

WEEN ccacsones 556, 

States. Each of the september ....... 752,542,000 
October .....-... 754,170,600 

twelve Federal Reserve November .......- 678,686,000 
Districts are adequately December ........ 736,693,000 
represented and the Wiis asc iscat $782,915,000 


total for all of these 

cities represents practically 90 per cent of the total 
bank clearings for all cities reporting in the United 
States. No change is made in the number of cities 
included, so that the report is constant throughout 
each year. On this basis, the average daily figures 
for each business day in each month are computed, 
which assures regularity throughout the year. For 
1932 the average daily bank clearings for the entire 
year was $782,915,000. This compares with $1,256,- 
175,000 for the preceding year, a reduction for the 
year just closed of $473,260,000, equivalent to a loss 
of 37.7 per cent. The decline from 1930 to 1931 
equalled 24.2 per cent. 

For the past year, there were only four 
months for which clearings were above the average 
for the year. These four months were included in 
the period from January to April. Bank clearings 
in January were the highest of the year, which is 
usually the case. March settlements were nearly 
as high as those for January and were somewhat in 
excess of the amount to be anticipated in the com- 
parison between those two months. For February 
and April, clearings were only a little higher than 
those reported for the average of the year. 

In the succeeding eight months, after April, 
1932, there was marked irregularity in the returns. 
A normal course for these eight months would have 
been for a low record in August or September, and 
the high point for that period at the close of the 
year, or in December. Such was not the case, how- 
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$1,256,175,000 —37.7 $1,661,138,000 





cent below clearings for 
May, 1931, and the low- 
est in November when the decline was 28.1 per cent. 
This irregularity reflected the muddled conditions 
which characterized the financial situation for prac- 
tically this entire time. In the closing months of 
1931, the economic disturbances abroad curtailed all 
financial settlements considerably. This was clearly 
reflected in the reduced bank clearings in Novem- 
ber and December of that year, and was carried 
over into the early months of 1932. Additional 
difficulties during 1932 affected financial matters 
unfavorably throughout that year. 

An element that enters into the problem very 
largely, at least that has done so to a considerable 
extent in recent years, is the difference in com- 
modity prices between the various periods under 
review. Commodity prices have been almost con- 
tinuously lower each month since 1928 or 1929. The 
variation in the decline in some months during that 
time has amounted to a large sum. On January 1, 
1929, Dun’s Commodity Price Index, which meas- 
ures the changes in commodity prices from month 
to month, covering a large number of materials that 
enter into consumption, stood at $192.365. On 
January 1, 1933, the Index was $130.166. The de- 
cline during these four years was $62.199, equivalent 
to a reduction of 32.3 per cent. Each division into 
which this tabulation is separated has contributed 
to the decline. 

It may be fairly assumed that the dealings in 

concluded on page 3i 
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INDEX NUMBER OFF 





75 (PER GENT OR YEAR 


Commodity prices 





By reference to the 





made a valiant effort during 
the last half of 1932 to offset 
the heavy quotation reces- 
sions suffered during the 
past four years. 

Beginning with the 
early days of July, whole- 
sale commodity prices in a 
number of important groups 
rose with marked vigor and 
rapidity. Such was the force of this firming in- 
fluence that within the space of four months Dun’s 
Index Number moved from $125.316 on July 1 to 
$136.555 on October 1, an increase of $11.239. At the 
latter figure the Index had about reached the level it 
occupied on April 1 when it stood at $136.864. Un- 
able to hold its position under the pressure of sag- 
ging prices the Index on November 1 dropped to 
$134.700. This was followed by further recessions 
on December 1 and January 1, 1933. 

Dun’s Index Number of wholesale commodity 
prices now has reached a point approximating that 
which it held prior to the period of inflation. It will 
be interesting indeed to follow the course of the 
wholesale price curve as gauged by Dun’s Index 
from this time on. 


Dun’s Index Number of Wholesale Commodity 
Prices on January 1, 1933, was $130.166. On 
January 1, 1932, it stood at $140.681. The 
net change was a loss of $10.615, or 7.5 per 
cent, for the year. The Breadstuffs and Meat 
Divisions sustained the greatest loss of the 
seven groups which make up the compilation. 


chart, which accompanies 
this article, one may note 
the steadily mounting 
course of the price level 
during the four and one-half 
years from January 1, 1916, 
onward. On May 1, 1920, the 
Index reached its zenith at 
$263.332. During the next 
thirty days quotations eased 
off slightly, lowering the total to $262.149 on June 1. 
From this point on, during the succeeding thirteen 
months, wholesale commodity prices tumbled to 
devastating levels and did not stop until July 1, 1921, 
when the Index touched $159.833—a dollar loss of 
$103.499 in a little over the span of one year. 

Then there set in a period marked by three 
and one-half years when the Index patiently and 
painstakingly climbed back until it reached $204.592 
on February 1, 1925. For the next five years the 
Index Number moved along on a steadier keel, fluc- 
tuating within a range of 15 points, up and down, 
until February 1, 1930. Again it started to sag 
precipitously, falling off consistently during 1930, 
1931, and on through to July 1, 1932, when the rally 
pointed out earlier set in. 
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During the past year violent price changes 
battered down the group Index of two of the seven 
divisions with destructive persistence. These two 
groups, breadstuffs and meat fell from $17.291 and 
$15.623, respectively, on January 1, 1932 to $13.056 
and $10.660 on January 1, 1933. To find correspond- 
ing years in which such low levels were recorded it 
is necessary to turn back to December 1, 1899, in the 
case of breadstuffs, when the Index registered $12.- 
990 for this group, and back to December 1, 1912, in 
the meat division. On that date, the Index was 
$10.629, just 3 cents under the total of the present 
time, more than twenty years later. 
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January 1, each year 


Bread- Dairy & Other Cloth- Miscel- 
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26.082 
27.682 
22.833 
25.002 
15.065 
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17.360 
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15.875 
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year to year the Index Number for this group has 
moved in a narrow range, its most drastic change 
having taken place on January 1, 1922, when. it drop- 
ped to $21.312 from its previous year's level 
of $28.149. 
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July 1, each year 








1924, Jan. 1.. 
1925, Jan. 1.. 
1926, Jan. 1.. 
1927, Jan. 1.. 
1928, Jan. 1.. 


1933, Jan. 1. 


21.961 12,150 
25.891 10,705 
27.818 11.494 20.509 
86.152 15.020 25.167 
54.276 19.292 27.416 
48.599 22,192 27.138 
48.948 19.955 29.077 


- 82,697 15.240 25.176 
-. 23.531 13,850 22.914 
- 29.516 17.276 22.564 


29.229 15.868 23,424 
41.559 19.683 23.011 
34.180 20,255 26.077 
29.455 19.418 24.593 
82.3890 28.480 22.542 


- 82.678 = 620 by 690 

- 83.801 618 1 

- 25.368 10. 841 iB. on 
15.623 869 16. 


17.291 17. 
13.056 10.660 19.141 


20.664 16.170 
19.724 16.163 
11.212 23.420 18.893 
12.928 80,082 24.451 

18.744 40.880 29.273 3: 
23.962 43.194 28.762 
24.944 52.778 28.963 
20.690 34.108 28,149 
17.954 31.591 21,812 
19.014 38.154 22.987 
20.398 40.755 23.251 

19.948 40.205 23.379 
20.462 87.166 23.411 35. “130 


16.298 19.784 20.330 30. 97 


The dairy and garden group total has 
comparatively little change over a period of years. 
The products in this division, while subject to strong 
seasonal price fluctuations, have maintained an 
average unmarked by any drastic change. 

During the past year only a nominal change 
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Bread- Dairy & Other Cloth- Misce 

stuffs. Meat. Garden. Food. ing. nee ae Parra Total. 

$ $ 
1862. .ccccce - 18.057 7.150 18.406 10.987 28.413 23.207 17.290 118.510 
1863...006 eee 26.154 10.115 13.530 16.359 45.679 37.079 24.264 173.180 
1864......-+- 45.616 15.685 26.053 27.803 73.485 59.192 31.653 278.987 
1865.....6++- 25.404 16.112 18.049 21.057 49.307 38.956 25.551 194.436 
1866. wcccccce 31.471 17.153 23.472 20.821 45.377 41.762 27.922 207.978 
1867...6.+++- 86.537 14.278 18.418 20.167 38.169 35.426 25.529 188.524 
1868. .ccccee - 88.416 13.210 23.614 19.720 35.694 27.385 24.786 182.825 
1869.....+.+- 29.116 13.181 18.121 16.347 35.309 28.355 24.201 164.630 
1870...eece0- 25.822 14.161 16.118 18.808 31.480 26.612 21.786 148.781 
1871. .eeeeeee 24.809 12.177 20.799 18.823 30.624 27.371 21.907 151.510 
1872...eeeee2 22.171 11.055 16.019 14.845 32.427 82.648 21.319 150.479 
1878.....0e2. 20.460 10.114 16.629 18.625 29.411 823.298 21.552 143.089 
1874.....0+-+- 25.657 11.560 19.142 18.678 27.260 25.254 19.582 143.138 
1875..ceeeeee 24.848 18.287 14.918 14.418 25.318 23.515 18.398 134.702 
1876. wcccce «+ 18.777 10.726 15.912 12.914 21.747 20.452 15.951 116.479 
1877.....eee- 21.812 10.036 11.790 18.321 21.850 15.578 15.160 109.547 
‘ q x 10.608 11.846 19.836 15.789 14.836 96.268 
A 10.253 9.884 20.420 15.149 16.286 97.285 
e 12.594 11.539 21.984 18.708 17.139 108.655 
° 11.311 11.663 20.982 19.295 16.900 111.901 
e 14.685 11.627 21.202 19.832 16.650 123.230 
. le 12.250 10.726 20.209 18.071 15.764 107.248 
e . 11.369 9.323 19.014 16.272 14.685 99.706 
e e le 10.872 8.712 17.740 14.132 18.666 90.697 
e ° e 10.241 8.570 18.0638 14.466 13.669 89.226 
e % a 11.188 9.252 18.174 16.035 15.153 938.624 
. . le 11.849 9.917 17.447 15.366 14.155 95.134 
1889.......+- 14.851 8.244 9.695 10.912 17.107 14.782 14.600 89.691 
1890.......+- 14.867 8.086 10.711 9.749 17.264 15.506 15.416 91.549 
1891......... 19.7823 9.217 12.456 9.339 16.501 15.107 13.691 96.092 
1892.....2.2. 17.426 8.700 10.403 8.733 15.648 14.827 14.252 90.105 
1893.......+- 14.963 10.135 11.710 9.188 15.871 14.030 14.716 0.618 
1894......... 15.115 9.889 10.894 8.478 18.860 12.015 14.041 83.292 
1895......... 14.765 8.622 9.874 8.689 15.315 11.021 13.233 81.519 
1896.....+++. 10.504 7.058 7.872 8.529 13.602 13.232 18.520 74.817 
1897.....+.+. 10.587 7.529 8.714 17.887 18.808 11.642 12.288 72.455 
1898.......+. 12.788 7.694 9.437 8.826 14.663 11.843 12.522 77.768 
1899.....0- «+ 13.483 7.988 10.974 9.157 15.021 15.635 12.969 865.2327 
1900.......+4 14.898 8.906 10.901 9.482 16.324 14.834 16.070 91.415 
1901.....2.6- 14.904 9.430 11.030 9.086 15.098 15.344 16.617 91.509 
1902.....+-+- 20.534 11.628 12.557 8.748 15.533 16.084 16.826 101.910 
1903.......+. 17.473 9.269 18.083 9.186 17.186 16.544 16.765 99.456 
1904.......6. 18.244 9.033 10.648 10.406 16.514 15.428 16.919 97.192 
1905......-+- 18.833 8.614 9.982 9.922 17.986 15.916 17.061 98.312 
1906.......+. 17.923 9.677 12.590 9.645 19.177 16.649 19.5655 105.216 
1907......2+- 20.306 10.196 14.767 10.013 20.355 17.688 20.885 113.660 
1908.......+. 22.826 10.197 12.5523 10.465 17.233 16.542 18.359 108.174 
eee e 9.95 e x 5 16.426 20.828 119.021 
° ° 16.744 22.936 119.168 
e 16.583 22.669 118.130 
. 16.349 21.471 122.277 
° 16.512 21.739 116.319 
e 15.691 21.425 119.708 
. 16.607 22.561 124.958 
a 21.174 25.799 145.143 
32.390 29.617 211.950 
30.170 35.349 232.575 
25.759 35.4865 238.707 
31.172 46.220 260.414 
Ly 23.037 33.795 159.838 
; k 7 21.450 34.855 173.743 
1928.......2. 29.854 16.707 19.802 20.036 39.929 28.796 38.587 188.711 
1924.......+. 83.523 16.047 20.206 19.419 37.925 22.515 35.851 185.485 
1925..... eee 86.059 22.397 21.236 19.916 38.334 21.908 36.049 195.899 
1936. ccccecce - 29.717 21.301 21.199 20.163 33.741 22.734 37.159 186.014 
1927......... 83.519 19.829 20.733 18.928 33.187 22.351 37.551 185.598 
1988. cccccces 8.385 22.102 20.905 19.806 36.543 20.796 36.646 196.183 
1989. wcccece 82.398 28.591 21.058 19.110 34.578 21.314 36.640 188.689 
1930......... 28.345 20.070 19.692 17.998 30.657 19.925 34.911 171.598 
oo Oe 28.105 14.836 15.692 16.610 25.935 18.955 31.459 146.591 
Lapeer 14.306 11.280 15.904 14.234 19.551 18.671 31.870 125.316 


Commodities making up the miscellaneous 
category recorded few changes of note, this group 
finishing the year only .747 cents under the total 
for January 1, 1932. 


has taken place in the other food group. While the 
Index shuttled up and down during this time, a 
comparison of totals on January 1, 1932, and January 
1, 1933, finds a loss of only .608 sustained by this 
division. 

The fifth group in the series comprising the 
Index Number, clothing, dropped off $3.205 during 
the year. This loss compares with a drop of $5.030 
which occurred during 1931. 

Metals have been firm and their statistical 
price position is better than that of a year ago. From 


1933 
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1932, Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1933, Jan. 


27 


Bread- 
stuffs 


3 
« 17.291 


Dairy & Other 
Meat Garden Food 


$ 
15.623 
14.985 
14.856 
13.817 
12.061 
11.235 
11.280 
13.605 
13.516 
12.881 
12.676 
11.811 


10.660 


20.007 


$ 
16.806 
16.652 
16.690 
16.060 
15.970 
15.529 
14.234 
14.734 
16.434 
16.613 
16.405 
16.374 


19.141 16.298 


Cloth- 


$ 
22.989 
22.702 
22.419 
22.361 
20.813 
19.951 
19.551 
18.551 
20.854 
21,288 
21.256 
21.026 


19.784 


Miscel- 
ing Metals laneous Total 


$ 
18.429 
18.839 
18.714 
18.685 
18.636 
18.623 
18.671 
18.521 
19.011 
20.588 
20.579 
20.421 


3 
31.674 
32.131 
31.715 
31.642 
31.512 
31.348 
31.370 
32.780 
31.928 
31.188 
30.771 
30.978 


$ 
140.681 
140.344 
139.219 
136.864 
132.324 
128.879 
126.316 
128.761 
134.099 
136.555 
134.700 
133.898 


20.300 30.927 130.166 
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BUYING 


BROADENS 


by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


A moderate seasonal 


are quoted on a basis of 50c. 





expansion of buying in the 
dry goods markets in the 
early part of the month is 
broadening into greater 
activity as the new Spring 
season approaches. Buyers 
have been very numerous in 
the primary markets and in 
the wholesale centers dur- 
ing the week, due to the 
national conventions of the wholesale and retail 
organizations. Operations thus far disclose a seri- 
ous questioning on the part of many merchants con- 
cerning the available purchasing power for dry 
goods, but there is even more questioning about the 
probable course of business so long as national 
legislation continues toward radical departures for 
farm protection. 

In the cotton goods division, percales have 
been bought more freely at new low prices made 
over the turn of the year, and more interest has de- 


veloped in seasonal wash fabrics. The clothing in- 
dustry has been quite active in the staple men’s 
wear and children’s wear lines. In the rayon divi- 
sion, substantial progress has been made toward 
selling the March output and, in some instances, 
yarn producers now are accepting business for 


BETTER INTEREST April delivery. The silk 
markets have been con- 


IN COTTON GOODS siderably unsettled by 


weakness in the raw silk division at Japan and by 
the lower prices made last week. Manufacturers 
are hesitating to buy the raw material in advance 
of their immediate requirements. 

The threat of a serious tax on the admission 
of jute products to this country was avoided by a 
defeat of the legislation submitted last week. In 
the linen trades, selling agents and merchants have 
‘refused to grant extended terms and a number of 
converters also are declining to grant the longer 
terms asked for by some retail buyers. Production 
continues quite full in cotton goods and to capacity 
in rayon mills. Silk and wool.goods mills are secur- 
ing a little more business and production has ceased 
to decline. 

Prices have been fairly steady, on the whole, 
in primary dry goods markets, although some con- 
structions of print cloths eased Y%c. a yard and there 
was a further reduction of 10 per cent in the prices 
asked for mercerized combed yarns. The latter now 
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Sharp increase in number of buyers in pri- 
mary and wholesale markets results im fur- 
ther broadening of Spring buying movement. 
Cotton divisions particularly active, with 
general price structure fairly steady. Or- 
ders still light in men’s wear field, but de- 
mand for women’s Spring suitings improves. 


a pound, comparing with 
60c. a pound two months 
ago, for 60s two-ply. On 
the new basis of 9c. for 4-4 
80x80 printed percales, con- 
verters have been booking 
a larger business. More 
business also has come for- 
ward on new lines of print- 
ed voiles, dimities and 
other semistaple wash goods. Bedspreads are mov- 
ing more freely. Sheets and pillowcases are quiet. 

In the men’s wear field, there was some pick- 
ing up of odd lots of suitings and topcoatings, but 
the business, as a rule, was quiet. The warm 
weather over a wide area has delayed trade although, 
in the past two weeks, there has been a more active 
demand for clothing at first hands. 

In women’s wear, cutters are sampling suit- 
ings for Spring very generally and are beginning 
to get returns in the way of new business on models 


SPRING SUITINGS now being shown to the 


MOVING ACTIVELY trade. Although the raw 
wool and yarn markets are 


holding quite steady, mills are unable to secure 
higher prices for fabrics. Silk prints for Spring 
are most attractively styled by a number of leading 
houses and a better volume of business is develop- 
ing on them than was anticipated. Crepes and 
rough novelty weaves also are being bought, the 
latter being used largely for sports wear. Prices 
are lower on many of these cloths than they have 
yet been sold for in seasonal distribution. 

The course of prices in the cotton option 
market at New York and spot prices for each day 
this week at leading cotton centers are given in the 
following table: 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
Jan. 12 Jan.13 Jan. 14 
6.10 6.12 
6.16 6.18 
6.29 6.31 
6.42 6.43 6.29 
6.62 6.62 6.50 6.65 6.53 


Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. 
Jan. 11 Jan. 12 Jan. 13 Jan. 14 Jan. 16 Jan. 17 
6.18 6.18 6.18 6.18 5.99 6.19 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.15 6.30 
6.10 6.09 6.06 6.16 5.93 6.13 
6.15 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.00 6.15 
5.95 5.95 5.90 5.95 5.75 5.95 
6.30 6.29 6.26 6.30 6.13 6.33 
6.31 6.29 6.26 6.29 6.13 6.33 
6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 5.95 6.15 
5.90 5.90 5.86 5.88 5.72 5.92 
5.75 5.75 5.70 5.75 5.60 5.80 
5.75 5.75 5.70 5.75 5.60 5.80 


Mon. 
Jan. 16 
5.98 
6.03 
6.15 


Wed. 
Jan. 18 
6.08 
6.09 
6.22 
6.34 


Tues. 
Jan. 17 
6.15 
6.22 
6.33 
6.47 


January 


New Orleans, cents... 
New York, cents 
Savannah, cents 
Galveston, cents 
Memphis, cents 
Norfolk, cents 
Augusta, 

Houston, cents 
Little Rock, cents.... 
Fort Worth, cents.... 
Dallas, cents 
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THE BOOK REVIEW 


RECENT ECONOMIC MOVEMENT 


Dr. Frederick C. Mills’ most recently pub- 
lished work, “Economic Tendencies in the United 
States,” is a thorough and exhaustive study of pre- 
war and post-war economic changes, with particular 
emphasis upon the period 1922 to 1929. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research 
is responsible for gathering the material presented 
and for interpreting and drawing conclusions from 
it. The Committee on Recent Economic Changes 
collaborated with the bureau in the study. 

As the introduction to Economic Tendencies, 
written by the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes, states, the volume bridges the span be- 
tween the previous study, “Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States,” published by the 
committee early in 1929 and the report which the 
committee intends to publish in the future when 
the present economic cycle will have run its course. 
At that time, it is hoped that it will be possible to 
subject the current period of economic maladjust- 
ments to the same intensive study as has been ap- 
plied to preceding periods. 

In living up to his announced intention of 
outlining economic tendencies, Dr. Mills covers all 
the primary factors entering into production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. The book appeals equally 
to the business man and to the student because of 
the easy readable style in which it is written. 
Copies of the volume may be obtained direct from 
the publishers, The National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 


ECONOMIC TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES, by 
Frederick C. Mills. 639 pages. Published by The National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc. Price $5. 


AN INFLATION INDEX 


“Cause and Control of the Business Cycle,” 
is a study of inflation. The author, Mr. E. C. Har- 
wood, of the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has developed and presented, very 
interestingly indeed, an index of inflation based 
upon bank deposits and investment funds. 

The preparation of the material obviously de- 
manded the most laborious research work. Yet, the 
entire theory is explained unpretentiously in a small 
volume which makes stimulating reading for the 
man who is interested in the relationship between 
banking and money policy and the phenomena of 
inflation and deflation. 


CAUSE AND CONTROL OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE, by E. C. 
oe 165 pages. Published by Financial Publishing Co,, Boston. 
Price $2. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE EXPLAINED 


Mr. Franklin Escher finally has taken pity on 
those members of the business community who are 
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earnestly interested in a little more information on 
the subject of foreign exchange. Foreign exchange 
has been one of the most widely discussed business 
and financial factors for a great many months and 
probably will continue to occupy a prominent place 
in the business news for many months to come. Be- 
cause of this fact, it is refreshing to find an elemen- 
tary and very readily understandable discussion of 
the entire subject in a book of only slightly more 
than 200 pages, printed in large, legible type. 

The first section of the book discusses ex- 
changes and the rise and fall of rates, while the 
second section deals with the interrelation of rates 
with international gold movements. It also gives 
an intimate account of the principal foreign ex- 
change markets of the world, together with the con- 
ditions created in them by the large intergovern- 
mental borrowings of recent years. 

In readability and orderly arrangement, the 
book fills the need of the business man who wants 
alittle deeper insight into the mechanics of foreign 
exchange, without becoming involved in too intri- 
cate technicalities. 


MODERN FOREIGN EXCHANGE, by Franklin Escher. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. Price $2 


THE NEW DEAL 


Mr. Stuart Chase’s idea of a new deal is stimu- 
lating, refreshing and original. His book explores 
channels of thought that have not been investigated 
frequently in the past. 

Dealing not too gently with the existing 
order and with the reasons for our present economic 
distress, Mr. Chase points out three possible solu- 
tions to our difficulty. The story reads rapidly and 
leaves a profound conviction of genuineness. It is 
interesting and very relevant indeed to present 
conditions. 


A NEW DEAL, by Stuart Chase. 257 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $2. 


A STORY OF COMMERCE 


It is fitting that the commerce of the greatest 
commercial nation of the world should be reviewed 
in the light of all the developments since the turn 
of the century. Dr. John H. Frederick does just 
this in “The Development of American Commerce.” 

The subject is so treated that it becomes pro- 
foundly interesting. Foreign commerce, domestic 
commerce, and commercial policy are covered sepa- 
rately and are related to distinct periods, so that the 
reader is able to trace the developments in any 
single field as readily as the entire course of the 
commercial history of the United States. 

The author discusses the economic causes 
underlying the development of our commerce and 


223 
pages. 


Published by 
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analyzes the commercial regulations and practices 
of the past and present. He elaborates upon the 
volume and character of foreign and domestic trade, 
and gives us a very concise picture of the agencies 
and institutions engaged therein. 

Of particular interest, too, is the portion of 
the book which is devoted to the period of the war, 
as well as that which covers the recent period cul- 
minating in deflation. The final chapter is a sum- 
mary of current trends in American foreign trade 
and is a decidedly interesting document in itself. 

The book is a definite contribution to the 
store of knowledge on the subject, and has decided 
value as a reference work, in addition to its value 
as an interesting exposition of a primary business 
subject. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, by John 
H. Frederick. 390 pages. Published by B. Appleton & Company. 
Price $3. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


A timely book in this day of intense interest 
in all things industrial is the recently published 
“The Development of American Industries,” which 
was planned and edited by Glover and Cornell. 
Both editors are professors at New York University 
and each has devoted many years to the study of 
the industrial developments which they have pre- 
sented so ably. The editors have had the collabo- 
ration of outstanding authorities in American in- 
dustry and with their aid have presented a most 
fascinating and authoritative volume which com- 
mands an important place in the literature of eco- 
nomic history. 

There is a chapter on each primary industry, 
and each of these chapters is written by an authority 
in that industry. The contribution of labor is dis- 
cussed by Mr. William Green. The newspaper in- 
dustry is explained by Mr. Adolph Ochs. The 
president of the Texas Corporation, Mr. R. C. 
Holmes, is the author of the chapter on the petro- 
leum industry, while Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, of 
the Chrysler Corporation, explains the development 
of the automobile industry. 

The book, intended originally as a text for 
schools and colleges, holds a great deal of interest 
for other than undergraduate students, inasmuch 
as it is replete with essential information, and is 
well illustrated by charts and tables of essential 
statistics. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, edited by 
John George Glover and William Bouck Cornell. 932 pages. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price $5. 


THE POWER TRUST 


In “Confessions of the Power Trust,” Mr. 
Carl D. Thompson, Secretary of the Public Owner- 
ship League of America, has sorted, analyzed, and 
presented in logical order documents relating to the 
Federal Trade Commission Investigation of public 
utility corporations. The work involved covered 
forty-four volumes of the report which contained a 
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total of 20,000 pages and nearly 5,000 exhibits, and 
it is a digest of this material that is presented in 
the book with footnotes throughout showing the 
sources of quotations. 

The volume is more the story of an investi- 
gation than just astory. It brings out a number of 
startling facts and in several parts is compellingly 
interesting reading. The book covers a highly con- 
troversial subject, but the case is well put together 
in a concise, readable way. 


CONFESSIONS OF THE POWER TRUST, by Colonel D. Thomp- 
son. 6/0 pages. Published by E. P. Dutton G Co. Price $5. 


WORLD ECONOMICS 


The two most recent publications of the 
League of Nations are the “World Economic Sur- 
vey for 1931-1932” and the “Statistical Year Book,” 
covering the same period. Both publications are 
extremely detailed, the former discussing primarily 
the fall in prices, the shrinkage of international 
trade, the difficulties in balancing international ac- 
counts and changes in banking structure and poli- 
cies. The latter supplies up-to-date and authorita- 
tive information on the resources of the world, on 
productive activity, population, finances, banking, 
prices, trade and transport. The “World Economic 
Survey” is liberally illustrated with charts and 
tables, which aid materially in illustrating the prin- 
cipal points presented. The “Statistical Year 
Book,” more in the nature of source material, con- 
sists primarily of tables and short, technical, de- 
scriptive articles. The “Statistical Year Book” is 
printed in French and English, with the French and 
English articles side by side on the same pages. 

Both books are extremely valuable sources of 
world trade information and a valuable aid to the 
economic research worker. 

WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1931-1932. 346 pages, 7 maps. 
Price $2.50. 

STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
1931-1932. 342 pages. Price $3. 


Both volumes are publications of the League of Nations and can 
be obtained in the United States through the American agent, World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


The Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has just com- 
pleted a report entitled “Descriptive Information 
in Annual Reports to the Stockholders.” The study 
completes a series of three studies under procedures 
of more than 500 in companies making out an annual 
accounting to their owners. This particular section 
deals with current practices in describing products, 
manufacturing processes and improvements, sales 
trends, new acquisitions, industrial relations, busi- 
ness conditions and other facts affecting the com- 
pany and its operations. 

The report makes very interesting reading 
indeed to the business man, regardless of his direct 
interest in annual stockholder reports because of 
the clear concise way in which the subject is treated 


DUN’S REVIEW 














and the material presented. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will be glad to distribute gratis 
copies of this booklet to any readers of Dun’s Re- 
view who are interested. If any reader would care 
to have one or more copies he may write to the 
Editor, Dun’s Review, or to Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The two recently published works of Dr. 
C. W. Chamberlain, “Psychology Simplified” and 
“Public Speaking Simplified,” have been received 
and read with considerable interest. A good work- 
ing knowledge of psychology and public speaking 
is considered to be a strong business qualification. 

In these two short books, which are printed 
in large type, and also readable from their style of 
presentation, the elementary aspects of the two sub- 
jects are covered in detail. 


isag SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED, by C. W. Chamberlain. 142 
Price $1. 

PSYCHOLOGY SIMPLIFIED, by C. W. Chamberlain. 178 
Price $1. Both published by Progress Magazine. 
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INDUSTRY—FOURTH QUARTER 1932 


continued from page 8 
gible. In both years there were improvements in 
activity in the first quarter of the year but in neither 
case was this sustained more than two months. 


SURVEY OF 


Summary 


The survey finds, then, that there are four 
definitely favorable factors which occurred during 
the fourth quarter for the year and which must be 
reckoned with in any balanced appraisal of the fu- 
ture trend of business. These are: 


A—tThe profoundly significant improvement 
in the failure trend. 

B—The comparative stability of commodity 
prices during the past five months. 

C—The better comparative bank clearings 
record. 

D—The vigorous Autumn recovery in indus- 
trial activity. 


Conclusion 


These facts do not indicate that deflation has 
ended and that recovery has begun. They are deci- 
sively favorable factors and it is possible that they 
indicate the long hoped for recovery. While it is 
still too early for us to be able to tell whether or not 
they do it appears reasonably safe to say that should 
the gains that have been made during the fourth 
quarter of this year be consolidated and expanded 
during the first quarter of 1933 American industry 
will be in the most definitely favorable position 
which it has occupied for a great many years. 


JANUARY 21, 1933 
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FURTHER RECESSION IN BANK CLEARINGS IN 1932 

continued from page 25 
the many commodities which go to make up this 
record show in some measure the difference in the 
amount of settlements through the banks for dif- 
ferent periods. Take for example December, 1932. 
Place the amount for that month at $736,693,000 for 
each business day, the same as the average daily 
clearings. The same commodities in December, 
1931, would have represented settlements, at the 
prices prevailing then, approximating $796,250,000. 
Bank clearings in December, 1931, averaged for 
each day of that month $1,030,163,000. The reduc- 
tion in bank clearings from December, 1931, to De- 
cember, 1932, was $293,470,000, equal to a decline 
of 28.5 per cent. Of this reduction, $59,550,000 was 
due to the fact that commodity prices in December, 
1932, were lower than they were in December of 
the preceding year, and that purchases entered into 
at the latter date represented a falling off in value 
of 7.5 per cent. Throughout the whole of the past 
three or four years, much the same situation has 
prevailed. A part of the decline in bank clearings 
has represented the lower amount, due to lower 
commodity prices in nearly every month. Values 
in other departments of trade, which affect bank 
settlements, have been also lower, and have con- 
tributed a considerable sum to the lower bank 
clearings. 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits, Over $5,525,000 


HIS Company has been acting as Executor, Administrator and 

Trustee under Wills, Deeds and Corporate Mortgages, and in 
other fiduciary capacities for over fifty-five years during which 
time it has accumulated a vast amount of knowledge and experi- 
ence in managing all kinds of estates and trusts. 


It maintains carefully organized departments for this business. 


The policy of giving the same attention to all estates and trusts, 
large or small, and making in all cases reasonable charges, has 
been carried out from the beginning, and has proven satisfactory 
to the many interested in the estates and trusts managed by the 
Company. 
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